

















We Hug the Things We Love 


This is the picture which took first prize in our competition of Photographs, which closed 


Nov. 1. It is the same swarm as shown in our previous issue, of which several studies were taken 
by Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, of Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. See his article, page 338, Novem- 


ber number. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec12” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1912. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3times14caline 9 timesrica line 
12 (t yr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 
month. 








Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and _ filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J. J, WILDER. 





We HAVE THE GOODS 


At money-saving prices. We defy quantity, 
quality, and prices. Our Catalog will tell it 
all. Send list of Goods for quotations. 

Fine Cockerels, Barred and White Ply" 
mouth Rocks, and White Wyandotte, $1.50. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


NOTICE 


I have moved from Jacksonvile, 
Ark. to Attalla, Ala., where I will 
continue to breed fine Beesand Queens, 
Three Band, ; 

Golden Italians, 

and Carniolans 
All bred in separate yards. Untested— 
one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. 
Tested—one, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, 
$15.00. For Queens in larger quantity 
and Nuclei, write. Let us book your 
order now, so you will get your Queens 
when you want them. No disease of 
any kind. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 
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HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown? in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American "Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New;sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SURE, 0ld Combs are Valuable 


IF SHIPPED TO US FOR RENDERING 


We Extract 99! Percent of Wax 


And then Pay you Highest Market Prices, or 2 cents addi- 
tional in Trade 
YOU CAN’T APPROACH THAT FOR PROFIT 
We need great quantities of Comb and Extracted Honey 
Write us 
THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 














We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 
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Marshfield, Wis. 
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Some Good 


BEE - LITERATURE 


At Half Price 
$4 Worth for Only $2 


(All Postpaid) 
List No. 1 





3 Copies “ Honey-Money Stories,” 
at 25c ; 
2 Copies “Songs of Beedom,” at 
25c ; 
(10-Bee-Songs in a copy) 
100 Copies “ Honey as a Health- 


All the Above List for Only $2 


List No. 2 


“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee ”. ,$1.20 
2 Copies “ Honey-Money Stories,” 
at 25c .50 
2 Copies “Songs of Beedom,” at _ 
25¢ 500 
(10 Bee-Songs in a copy) 
“Southern Bee Culture,” by J. J. i 
3) 
“Pearce Method of Bee-Keeping” .50 
“Hand’s 20th Century Bee-Keep- 
in ” 
20 Copies “Honey as a Health- 
Food” 


All the Above List for Only $2 
A Home in the Northwest 


Do you want a home in the best part 
of the Northwest—Northern Idaho? 
If so, let me hear from you. I haveno 
land for sale myself, but can refer you 
to those who have. If you will let me 
know what you’d like, I can also then 
refer your enquiry to reliable real es- 
tate men here who can. supply you. 
Remember, no irrigation is necessary 
here. It is a fine country for diversified 
farming—dairying, fruit-growing, bee- 
keeping, poultry, etc. You would be 
pleased if you could come and look 
this country over. But the next best 
thing is to do it by correspondence. I 
will be glad to help you in any way I 
can, if you will let me know just what 
you want. 


Special Bee-Literature Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cia! offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azines, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, lam sure. Address, 


George W. York, 


Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., Idaho 





BOOKING: ORDERS FOR 1913 


Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 

GEORGE W. York & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are 


showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. w 
A. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co , Kan, July 15. 

GzORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has provea a 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K . and I want to say that she is a beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 


line. E. E. McCoum. 
Marion Co., Ill., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 

\. Standard-Bred Queens. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
— for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at $1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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TheFruit-Growers’ 
Guide Book 


is a complete En- 
cyclopedia of hor- 
ticulture. It has 
300 pages, and is 
well illustrated. 
All about spray- 
ing, fungicides, 
insecticides; how 
to can Fruits, Veg- 
etables,etc. It was 
written for the 
man with a thou- 
sand trees, as well 
as forthe one with 
a few trees in the dooryard. Itis the 
result of years of study and travel. 


The Fruit Grower, published month- 
ly, is filled with up-to-date matter on 
horticulture. 


THE GUIDE BOOK, regular price “ 


FRUIT GROWER, one year . .00 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, one year 1.00 


We club all three of these sent to 
one address for $1.50, or we will 
send the first two for $1.00. 


Send all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 

ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
o cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
reeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECTLY from ITALY 
MORE BEAUTIFUL, MORE GENTLE, MORE 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 
HIGHEST 


ES ST. LOUIS, MO., 1904, AWARD 


Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, 
$2; young, fertilized, $1.50 ; lower prices, 
per doz.,50 or 100 Queens. Safe arrival 
uaranteed. Write ANTHONY BIAGGI, 

edeville, Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 


INDUSTRIOUS; THE BEST HONEY-GATHERERS” 





Is Your Association Among This Lot of Live Ones? 
lf Not, Why Not? 


National Branches and Their Secretaries. 


ARIZONA HONEY EXCHANGE 

G. M. Frizzell, Tempe, Ariz. 
ADIRONDAK—H. E. Gray, Ft. Edwards, N. Y. 
CoOLORADO—Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 

CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN—L. C. Dadant, 
Hamilton, Ill. 

HAMPSHIRE—HAMPDEN—FRANKLIN — Dr. 
Burton N. Gates Ambhurst, Mass. 
IDAHO—R. D. Bradshaw Notus, Ida. 
ILLINOIS—Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill. 
IowA—C. L. Pinney Le Mars, Iowa 
INDIANA—Geo. W. Williams, Redkey, Ind. 
MissouRI—J. F. Diemer......... Liberty, Mo. 

MICHIGAN—E. B. Tyrrell, 230 Woodland 
Ave. Detroit, Mich. 

MINNESOTA—C, E. Palmer, 1024 Miss. St. 
t. Paul, Minn. 


N. MIcHIGAN—Ira D. Bartlett 
EEA EEE ATE East Jordan, Mich. 
Oun10—Prof. N. E. Shaw, Dept. of A 
Columbus, Ohio 
ONTARIO—P. W. Hodgetts, Parliament Bldg. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
OREGON—H. Wilson Corvallis, Ore. 
PECOS VALLEY—Henry C. Barron 
Hagerman, New Mexico 
PENNSYLVANIA—H. C. Klinger, Liverpool,Pa. 
TWIN FALLS—C. H. Stimson, Twin Falls,Ida. 
TENNESSEE—J. M. Buchanan 
ae Franklin.Tenn 
TEXAS—Willis C. Collins, box 154 


Goliad, Texas 

VERMONT-—P. E. Crane Middlebury, Vt. 
WASHINGTON—J. B. R 

Rt. 2, N. Yakima. Wash 





NEw JERSEY—E. G. Carr....New Egypt, N. J. WIsconsin—Gus Dittmer.... Augusta, Wis. 


Writefor particulars as to how your Association can become a National Branch, and 
how you as a member can have Branch benefits, National benefits, and a subscription to 
the “Review,” all for $1.50, 


; 5 
samplecov- |WATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ies free for 


. “7 E. B. TYRRELL, Sec’y, 
them for your 230 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown onthe farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 

The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 














Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express f. o. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 pounds for $6.50; or 100 
pounds for $12.00. 


We can also furnish the yellow biennial seed. This variety blooms about 
two weeks earlier than the white which makes it preferred by some bee-keepers. 
For the yellow seed add one cent per pound to the above prices on the white 
variety. Seed will be shipped promptly on receipt of order. 


American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 





Make 


Your Hens La 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. ay 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
gives more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


> LATEST 
MANN’S ‘icon. BONE CUTTER 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. 8€ 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 
F. W. MANN CO. Box 348 MILFORD MASS 
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* Grab’s Appropriate and Practical 


= CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ot Carry the Spirit of the Day 
oe 
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“The Latest Out” **The Sensation of the Season” 


GRAB’S AUTOMATIC LIGHTER 


And Ash Tray Keyless Basket Bank 


For the Boy Sweetheart For the Girl Sweetheart 


98 
GRAB’S WORLD FAMOUS x 
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He’ll appreciate it. 
Give something 
new —different— 
original—this time. 
A gift that com- 
bines usefulness 
with the spirit of 
day— 
Does away with the 
matches entirely— 
Gives alargesteady 
flame. Press the 
lever —patented 
lighter does the 
rest, 1000 lights for 
one cent. Lighter 
detachable from 
ash tray, Always 
ready — will last a 
lifetime. 

Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price. 


A Practical Gift for “Him” § A Practical Gift for “Her” 


The Stepping-Stone to 
Wealthis thesystematic 
saving of money. You 
and members of your 
family can easily culti- 
vate this admirable hab- 
it by putting a dime in 
Grab’s Bank every day. 
Your money accumu- 
lates rapidly. Deposit 
of each coin registered 
automatically. Capac- 
ity $30. Bank opens 
when $s, or multiple 
thereof, has been de- 
posited, Cannot 
be opened otherwise, 
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Made of solid steel, 
oxidized copper finish, 
Size, 2%x3% inches. 


Price, $1% 


Grab’s Automatic Foot Scrapers 


**Home—Sweet Home ”’ 


Mud, snow dust and dirt will not 


be tracked over your floors if you 
use 


GRAB’S FOOT SCRAPER 


outside your door. The only de- 
vice made which cleans bottoms 
and sides of shoe inone operation. 
Has ten parallel plates for pacer 
ing soles and two stiff bristle 
brushes which clean sides of shoe 


AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS ITSELF 


to any size shoe, Handsomely en- 
ameled. Looks neat. Can be ro- 
tated and swept under. Fastens 


to doorstep or any handy place. 
Get one and save useless work. Price, $1.00. 


Price, $1” 
YALE-PRESS 
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For Pressing Fruits, Meat, Lard, etc. 


Best, most practical, durable press for 
making Jellies, Jams, Grape Juice, Cider, 
Wine, Fruit Ices, Pressing Meats, Stuffing 
Sausages, etc. No woman has strength to 
press fruits or meats with her hands; be- 
sides, without a press half the juice, and 
nearly all flavor, which only great pres- 
sure brings out, is lost. All steel and 
iron plates. Clamps to table,etc. With 
a few turns of the wheel materials are 
put under 2,000 lbs. pressure, 4 quartsize, 


Sold on to-days’ trial. Money-back 
guarantee. Booklet, “ Aunt Sally's Best 





Recipes,” with description of Press, sent 
free. Price, $4.50. 


Most Hardware, House Furnishing and Toy Dealers sell Grab’s World Famous Special- 
Remember Please ties. All dealers can supply you if they so desire. Be careful and avoid all substitutes 
which generally pay the dealer more profit. Insist on goods made by Victor M.Grab &Co. If you have any trouble 
getting the Grab Specialties, send your order direct to us and you willbe promptly supplied. Money cheerfully and 
promptly refunded if not satisfied. 


Illustrated, descriptive booklets and folders of any Grab Specialties sent free on request. Write to- 
SENT FREE day and mention which ones you desire. 





VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
General Offices ~ - - K14 Ashland Block, Chicago 


**Pantentees and Sole Manufacturers of Grab’s Specialties”’ 


DEALERS—Our Special Proposition on Grab’s Specialties will interest and pay you. Write for it. 98 





ILLINOIS: BEE-KEEPERS 


Important Announcement 


Chicago Distributing House Discontinued for 
Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 


The Arnd Honey & Bee-Supply company having gone out of business. Lewis 
Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation will no longer be distributed from Chicago. 


Note-the-New-Arrangement 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS BEE-KEEPERS IN THESE COUNTIES 


Boone Dupage Kane Lee Stephenson 
Carroll Ford Kankakee Livingston Vermilion 
Champaign Grundy Kendall McHenry Whiteside 
Cook Iroquois Lake McLean Will 
DeKalb Jo Daviess La Salle Ogle Winnebago 


Send All Inquiries and Orders to 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Home Office and Factory, Watertown, Wisconsin 


By dealing direct with the G. B. Lewis Company, the bee- -keepers i in the above 
counties get the benefit of the service afforded by their immense factory and 
warehouses. Watertown, being located near the Illinois State line, and having 
two trunk line railroads and two express companies running direct into Illinois, 


the G. B. Lewis company can reach you as easily and quickly from Watertown, 
Wisconsin as from Chicago. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


G. B. Lewis Company will guarantee that the freight charges to your station 
from the factory at Watertown, Wisconsin, will be no more than from Chicago. 
They will prepay the difference, if there be any, right on your shipping bill. 


Bee-Keepers in remaining Counties in Illinois 
Send all your Inquiries and orders to 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


The above firm carries constantly on hand an immense stock of Lewis Beeware 
and are manufacturers of Dadant’s Foundation. By dealing with them direct 
you will receive as good service as from Chicago, or even better. 
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NOTICE.—If you are not on the Mailing List of the G. Bb. LEWIS COMPANY, 
send your name in at once. Their Annual Catalog will be issued about Jan- 


uary ist, which will tell you whether to send your Order to Watertown, Wis- 
consin, or Hamilton, Illinois. 
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How Far Can Swarms Travel ? 


T. W. Swabey, in the British Bee 
Journal of Sept. 26, asks the above 
question and quotes a previous writer 
as authority for the statement that a 
swarm traveled more than 10 miles, 
though having settled on a tree about 
a mile distant from its final abode. 

In Vol. XVIII of the American Bee 
Journal, page 186, Q. C. Jordan reports 
having followed a swarm 6 miles. 

In Vol. XX, page 634, James Heddon 
says that a swarm alighted on a ship in 
the middle of Lake Michigan. The 
writer holds that they will go 25 to 50 
miles. 

In Vol. XXV, page 55, H. G. Rogers 
ridicules the 25-mile flight, and says: 
“We will soon have them crossing the 
Atlantic.” 


Eugene Secor, a very reliable writer, 
in Vol. XXV, page 230, mentions run- 
away swarms as going 8 to 10 miles, to 
his knowledge. 

G. M. Doolittle holds that bees will 
readily go 5 to 9 miles for honey. Why 
not a swarm, for a home ? 


The flight of bees is variously esti- 


mated at from 10 to 60 miles an-hour. 
The latter speed was given after having 
turned bees free from a running train, 
but Cheshire very properly says that 
this furnishes “no evidence of their 
velocity when unaided, since the train 
Carries the air lying in its neighbor- 
hood along with it, as leaves and paper 
Scraps frequently make clear.” His 
conclusion is that the flight ranges be- 
tween 2 and 16 miles per hour, depend- 
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tion, which will conveneat Des Moines, 
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ing upon the load and nature of the 
errand, 

When in the enthusiasm and energy 
of his.teens, the writer several times 
attempted to follow a runaway swarm, 
but the result was invariably, after a 
perspiring run over fields, hills and 
well-nigh impassable ditches, to be 
stopped breathless and discouraged 
against a fence or on the edge of a 
pond, while the bees went on; theiren- 
ticing roar finally dying in the dis- 
tance. The Mississippi River is but a 
mile and 2 half away, and at this point 
a mile wide, but he never succeeded in 
following them to its shores. 

However, swarms have often been 
known to cross it to reach the woods 
on the other side. But an experienced 
bee-keeper, who lived on the opposite 
shore, frequently told us that such 
swarms were almost invariably queen- 
less: Very probably the queen accom- 
panying the swarm was unable to sus- 
tain her flight, and was perhaps dazzled 
by the sunlight reflected upon the 
water. 

From all this we conclude that it is 
useless to try to establish an exact limit 
to the possible flight of a swarm, and 
that this question is not to be settled 
any more positively than the question 
we might ask some*inveterate angler: 
“ What was the weight of the largest 
fish ever caught ?” 





The Iowa State Meeting 
The bee-keepers of lowa are urgently 
requested to attend their State conven- 


in the Club Room of the Savery Hotel 
Dec. 12 and 13, 1912, as announced in 
the November number, page 327. 

It is for the bee-keepers of each 
State to decide, after earnest and in- 
telligent discussions, whether they 
want laws concerning bee-diseases, 
whether they want courses of study 
in their industry at the Agricultural 
Colleges, and also what recognition 
ought to be given to the production of 
honey in the State and County Fairs. It 
is also time for our State Associations 
to be legally incorporated and endowed 
by the States in a way similar to the 
incorporation and endowment of the 
State Horticultural Associations. All 
these things may be done, if we take 
an interest and show our wants. 

The past few years’ work has shown 
that there is no difficulty in getting 
recognition from the Legislatures, Col- 
leges or Agricultural Fairs, if we show 
ourselves and claim our rights. 

If a concerted action upon the sug- 
gestions above given is successful, we 
will get the following results: 

1. Greater information for the public 
on the uses and value of honey, hence 
larger and easier sales. 

2. Correct information concerning 
the usefulness of bees in the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers and their harmlessness 


.in the puncturing of sound fruit. 


3. Greater protection to the pursuit, 
in the combat against contagious dis- 
eases and others. 

4. Increase of information among 
the bee-keepers themselves. 

These things are worth striving for, 
even if we do not give consideration 
tothe pleasure of exchanging views, 
making new and pleasant acqaintances 
and renewing old ones. The bee-keep- 
ers are almost as gregarious’as their 
bees, and would often meet were it not 
for the distance they usually have to 
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travel to gettogether. Make an effort, 
dear reader, and attend this meeting. 
We know you will never regret it. 
There ought to be 300 Iowa bee-keep- 
ers at this convention, for Iowa is one 
of the leading States in the Union, and 
if it has remained in the background it 
is not owing to lack of information, 
but lack of centralization of effort. 





**Queen-Rearing Pointers” 


The reader will find in this number 
an article under the above heading, 
from the pen of Mr. Frank F. France, 
who has not only practiced bee-culture 
with his father, but has also worked 
in California with practical apiarists, 
thus getting double drill, in addition 
to his own ingenuity. 

We cannot better recommend his 
method than by giving our testimony 
of experience in this line. During the 
first of his queen-rearing practice, in 
the ’60’s, Grandfather Dadant had no- 
ticed the desirableness of rearing 
queens in strong colonies, and the bet- 
ter quality of such queens. 

It was with us as with the Frances; 
we did not like to rear queens in baby 
nuclei. A compact brood-nest of some 
size was nzeded. Two to four short 
frames proved better than one to two 
long ones, especially as the Langstroth 
and Quinby frames are of much greater 
length than height. A frame of either 
kind, divided into two parts, placed 
side by side made a much more com- 
pact brood-nest than in full length. 
But the handling of an odd frame is 
undesirable unless it can be originally 
taken from and afterwards returned to 
the full-frame hive. 

The first divisible frames that we 
used were as cut below. The frame 




















provided with dummies, etc. But after 
making the exchanges and shifting of 
frames common in queen-rearing dur- 
ing an entire summer, we often found 
ourselves in the fall with a number of 
tongue half-frames without the corres- 
ponding parts in the same nucleus, and 
vice versa. It is usually necessary to 
break up a nucleus in the fall—even if 
it is quite strong—and unite it with a 
full colony. For this purpose all those 
half frames should be interchangeable 
in order to double them back to origi- 
nal size. This gave rise to a slightly 


different style of divisble frame, the in- 
vention of David & Guillet, of Savoie, 
shown herewith. These frames having 


only with some such method as the 
France method. 

In mentioning all these points, the 
writer is speaking from an extended 
experience backed by good results. 





Spanish - Needles an _ Incorreet 
Name 


A short time ago we received from 
Mr. E. R. Root an enquiry concerning 
the plant popularly known in the Miss- 
issippi Valley as “Spanish-needles,” 
which yields great quantities of honey 
of as golden color as the blossom it- 
self. Mr. Root quotes Prof.-Lovell, of 
Maine, and A.C. Miller in support of 
the statement that this name.is a mis- 














THE IMPROVED STYLE OF DIVISIBLE FRAME. 


right and left shoulders, and hooks and 
eyes on both sides are interchangeable, 
so that any two of them can makea 
fullframe. When the season is over 
any 4-frame nucleus in the yard may 
be easily inserted into a full colony, or 
several nuclei may be built into one in 
full frame shape. The little hives 
which have contained these nuclei are 
put away for another season. 

On the other hand, one may happen 
to reara number of good queens and 














THE First DIVISIBLE FRAME. 


was in two halves, one-half bearing 
a tongue in the top-bar and a staple 
in the side-bar, the other half hada 
notch at both top and side bar. We 
placed anumber of these in our best 
breeding colonies early in spring, and 
we thus had combs with brood from 
our best queens to make our nuclei as 
early as desirable, in half-length hives 


not need them all. These good queens 
in a good season may build up their 
nucleus into a strong colony. A 6- 
frame nucleus, well stocked with bees 
and brood, atthe opening of the Au- 
gust flow, may be transferred into a 
large hive by doubling up the frames, 
and with a little help a good colony for 
winter will result. This can be done 


nomer. Close examination at this late 
date, when the plants are almost en- 
tirely dry, tends to indicate that the 
true Spanish-needle is the taller kind, 
Bidens bipinnata, devoid of yellow rays 
in the blossom, and supplied regularly 
with two awns or burs on the seed, 
while the real honey-producer is a 
short plant, not usually much over a 
a foot in height, bearing bright yellow 
blossoms, and producing seeds with 
three awns or burs on a wedge-shaped 
seed. Those of our readers who live 
near the lowlands producing this 
honey-plant are requested to send us 
what information they have. We wil 
later publish the decision of the east- 
ern botanists concerning this plant. If 
their criticism is well taken, the plant 
should be popularly known as “ bur- 
marigold.” 





Introducing a Queen to a Stub- 
born Colony 


When a colony has been queenless 
for a considerable time, it sometimes 
happens that the bees of such a colony 
will not only reject any queen given 
them, but will destroy any queen-cell 
given, and refuse to start queen-cells 
from young brood furnished them. A 
case of this kind is reported in Bienen- 
Vater. The colony was yet strong in 
bees, and there was no weak colony 
with which to unite it. The queen was 
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taken from another strong colony, and 
given caged to the queenless one. Then 
the two colonies were made to ex- 
change places. The field-bees that had 
belonged to the queen, upon returning 
to their old location, found their own 
queen caged, and, of course, were kind 
to her. In the other hive all the home- 
bees being young and freshly made 
queenless, a queen-cell was readily 
accepted. 





Care of Bees in Cellar 


If bees are abundantly supplied with 
good honey, and are in the right kind 
of a cellar, they should need very little 
attention throughout the winter. Not 
every cellar, however, is a perfect cel- 
lar for wintering bees, and it should be 
the care of the bee-keeper to do the 
best he can to make up for all deficien- 
cies. 


First in importance is pure air. Try 
to have the air in the cellar as nearly 
as possible like the air outdoors. If 
you can do no better, open up at night 
some door, window, or other opening 
whenever this can be done without 
making the cellar too cool. Better the 
air too cool than too foul. 


As to temperature, it is generally be- 
lieved that at a temperature of about 45 
degrees bees are most nearly in a dor- 
mant condition, andso will consume 
less stores, and the less stores they 
consume the longer they can stand 
confinement. But thermometers are 
not always correct, and it will be well 
for youto see at what degree dy your 
thermometer bees will be most quiet, 
and then try to keep the cellar at that 
temperature. 

Some have reported success in cel- 
lars much colder. And if the air is as 
pure as it is outdoors, why should not 
bees stand as much cold as outdoors ? 
All the same, no matter how well bees 
may winter, say in temperature of 38 
degrees, would they not winter at least 
a little better in a temperature that 
would require consumption of less 
stores ? 

On the other hand, it is becoming a 
common thing to have furnaces in cel- 
lars, making it impossible in some 
cases to keep the temperature down as 
low as 45 degrees. Again it is true 
that the bees will stand the change of 
temperature, if only the air is kept pure. 
In the cellar of the writer it is nothing 
unusual for the temperature to be 55 
degrees or higher. But doors or win- 
dows are kept open enough so the air 
is much the same as outdoors. 

The cellar should be kept dark, but 
again the matter of pure air makes a 
difference. Let the air become foul, 


and then open a door or window, let- 
ting in air and light in the middle of 
the day, and thousands of bees will fly 
out of the cellar and be lost. But open 
the door in the evening as soon as it 
becomes dark, and in the morning 
when the air has become pure, the light 
may shine brightly into the cellar with- 
out disturbing the bees for some time. 
If the bees are in an inner room, the 
door from this inner to the outer room 
may generally be kept open all the time, 
and the outer door may often be kept 
open all day long without doing any 
harm, for the light in the inner room 
will not be very strong. The outer 
door may be kept more or less open, 
according to the needs of the case. 


Mice should be poisoned, or trapped, 
or: both. Persistent trapping with 
the little traps that can be had for 2 
or3 cents each will keep the trouble 
down to a minimum. Some screen 
the entrances to the hives with coarse 
wire-cloth, three meshes to the inch. 
If a mouse should thus be fastened into 
a hive, it is better to have one hive dis- 
turbed than several. 


Bees will of course die through the 
winter, and more or less dead bees 
will be on the cellar floor. The begin- 
ner may be tempted to close the en- 
trance with wire-cloth finer than three 


More About European Foul Brood.— 
The following was included in a letter 
recently received from Morley Pettit, 
Provincial Apiarist of Ontario, Can. : 

“T find the article by Dr. Miller, on a 
question of smells, page 324,and would 
like to say a few words in reply to his 
question. The difference between Dr. 
Phillips and myself, which is a differ- 
ence of experience rather than a dif- 
ference of opinion, has often puzzled 
me. I have not yet had the opportunity 
of seeing European foul brood in an 
apiary across the line, but in every 
case which I have seen here, especially 
where it is new territory, there is 
always the pronounced odor which can 
be compared to nothing better perhaps 
than decayed fish. I well remember in 
1909, when I was sent into Northum- 
berland county to investigate the out- 
break there, going with the local in- 
spector, Mr. Warrington Scott Wooler, 
to a number of apiaries that were 
badly diseased. 

“It was pitiful to see many apiaries 
where 30, 40, 50, and 60 hives were sit- 
ting out with scarcely any live bees 
left in them, and that decayed, offensive 
condition of the combs in every one. 
The weather was very warm and sultry, 
as it often is in June and on entering 





meshes to the inch, so that neither 
mice nor bees can pass through. Don’t 
think of such athing. While that may 
keep the floor of the cellar clean, it is 
much more important for the health of 
the bees that the floor of the hive be 
kept clean. Let the dead bees fall upon 
the floor, and then sweep up the floor. 
It may not need sweeping possibly for 
the first two months, but later it will 
need sweeping every two weeks. It 
may or may not be advisable to clean 
out occasionally the dead bees that are 
on the bottom-board, according as they 
do or do not accumulate there. 

In the Bee-Keepers’ Review for Sep- 
tember, Elmer Hutchinson states that 
he has wintered bees in a very dry cel- 
lar with a temperature of 34 degrees 
during almost the entire winter. Com- 
menting upon it, the editor of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture states that in their 
experience a temperature of 34 degrees, 
in a bee-cellar, if long continued, has 
proven disastrous, and he asks whether 
the thermometer had been tested for 
correctness? There is another ques- 
tion which might be asked: In what 
part of the cellar was the thermometer 
kept? There is quite a difference in 


temperature in different parts of a cel- 
lar where many bees are kept, because 
their own warmth affects the tempera- 
ture materially. 


NEws ITEMS. 





the apiary the odor could be noticed 
quite distinctly in any part of the yard 
before any hives were opened. On lift- 
ing out the combs and holding them up 
for examination, it was almost sicken- 
ing. The outward symptoms, apparent 
to the eye, as described in Dr. Phillips’ 
bulletin, were all practically the same, 
and why there should be this difference 
in the odor has not been explained to 
my satisfaction. 

“T am sending a copy of this letter 
to Dr. Phillips, to see if he has any- 
thing further to suggest.” 

Since the above was put in type, the 
Editor has paid a visit to the Provincial 
Congress of Apiarists of Ontario, and 
there saw a sample of European foul 
brood in a not very advanced stage. 
Although the odor was characteristic 
and not at all similar to that of Ameri- 
can foul brood, which we all agree re- 
sembles very much that of a joiner’s 
glue pot, yet it was not offensive 
enough to be conspicuous. The stage 
of the disease mentioned above by Mr. 
Pettit, where “from 30 to 60 hives were 
exposed to sultry weather, with scarcely 
any live bees left in them,” is sufficient 
to explain the very unpleasant effect 
upon the nostrils, and after once get- 
ting a puff of this stench, one would 
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naturally detect it with disgust where 
it was the least noticeable. Were we 
not afraid that Mr. Pettit might object 
to bouquets, however well deserved, we 
would tell our readers that Mr. Pettit 
has very favorably impressed the 
writer with his cautious, judicious and 
methodical ways. 
adanetentiimahbicnask 


Origin of Honey-Dew. — Concerning 
the origin of honey-dew, Dr. A. Heinz, 
University professor at Agram, reports 
as the result of his observations: That 
honey-dew is produced if unusual in- 
crease of transpiration is excited by 
strong lightin leaves growing rapidly 
and not too old, and high concentra- 
tion of the sap is induced. If the dis- 
turbance continues beyond a certain 
limit, the leaf suffers and falls prema- 
turely. The formation of honey-dew 
does not always depend upon an abso- 
lutely high stimulation of warmth and 
light, but rather upon a sudden great 
difference, which occurs, for instance, 
when after very cool spring nights the 
organ which has been suppressed in 
its activity suddenly receives the stim- 
ulation of the intense morning sun. To 
this P. Neuman adds: 

“T have also frequently observed on 
young lindens upon which few plant- 
lice were to be found, that the drops 
which are supposed to be sprayed upon 
the leaves by these insects were numer- 
ous upon the uppermost tender leaves 
where no lice were to be found at all.” 
—Bienenwirtschaftliches Centralbiatt. 
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Illinois State Meeting.—The Illinois 
State Association met as per call in 
the State House at Springfield, Oct. 
30 and 31. 

It was a very good meeting. Two 
men of National repute were present, 
Mr. N. E. France and Mr. E. B. Tyrrell. 

Only one paper was read before the 
Association. The other contributors 
opened their subjects by speaking in- 
stead of reading essays. But the dis- 
cussions were lively and the question- 
box well supplied. 

The most interesting part of the pro- 
gram was a talk by N. E. France, who 
spoke on divers labor-saving methods 
and devices. Any person who hears 
Mr. France becomes easily convinced 
that he is as much of a benefactor to 
the apiarian public through these talks 
as he was through his management of 
the National Association. 

Mr. France spoke with praise of the 
concrete hive-stands. He thinks they 
should come into general use. But he 
spoke disparagingly of concrete hive- 
covers, which some persons recom- 
mend. He tried them and found them 
too heavy, too brittle, and too much 
subject to temperature changes, for 
they are, he says, “too cold in winter 
and too hot in summer.” He spoke of 
having tried salt water in troughs side 
by side with clear water, and that the 
bees visited in preference the salt-water, 
but it should not be heavily salted; 
only enough to taste the salt. 

He advised, when you build a bee- 
house, to place the joists just far 
enough apart to hang frames between 
them by nailing a projecting strip on 
the underside of the joist, for the ends 
or shoulders to rest upon. In this 
connection he emphasized a remark 





made elsewhere by the Editor, that 
frames which are hanging freely in an 
open space without being close to 
each other are much less apt to be in- 
fested by the moth. 

Mr. France also stated that the moth- 
balls sold by all druggists for keeping 
moth away from woolen clothes in the 
summer will also keep the bee-moth 
away from combsin a box or a hive. 
But, to his mind, the bi-sulphide of 
carbon saturating a small rag and in- 
serted in a hive is the best moth-killer. 

Two resolutions were brought for- 
ward by the Resolutions Committee 
and were passed unanimously. The 
first was to recommend the establish- 
ing of a course of apiculture at the 





all members free of charge. Those of 
our Illinois readers who do not yet be- 
long to the State Association, should 
not hesitate to send their $1.00 or $1.5) 
for both Associations to Mr. Jas. A. 
Stone, Rt 4, Springfield, Ill. 

The election of officers, which took 
place at the last hour, resulted as fol- 
lows: President, E. J. Baxter; Vice- 
Presidents, W. B. Moore, H. S. Duby, 
Aaron Coppin, G. M. Withrow, I. E. 
Pyles; Secretary, Jas. A. Stone; Treas- 
urer, Chas. Becker. 

Sweet Clover is a Biennial.—By over- 


sight, an error at the top of page 302 
was allowed to pass uncorrected. It is 


MEMBERS PRESENT AT THE ILLINOIS STATE MEETING. 


First row, left to right—J. H. Roberts, E. B. Tyrrell, 
Becker, E. J. Baxter, wire Widmer. Second row—W. B. Moore. W. H. 
Withrow, D. S. Beeler, J. 
O. Vaughn, H. L. King, W. H. Stumm, A 


Jas. A. Stone, G.M 
Duby, B 


State University, the other an increase 
of the premium list of prizes by the 
State Fair management to equal that of 
Minnesota. 


A very interesting part of the pro- 
gram was the statement made by Mr. 
Tyrrell, the National Secretary, con- 
cerning the present and future of the 
National Association. He acknowl- 
edged that there were flaws in the Con- 
stitution which must be mended at the 
coming February meeting, but ex- 
plained what great hopes he had for 
the future of the Association. It was 
generally conceded that we must be 
patient and give the new arrangements 
a fair trial. Meanwhile the State As- 
sociation voted to accept members at 
the former price of $1.00, with the un- 
derstanding that such members would 
not reap the benefits of membership 
in the National on an equality with 
those who paid $1.50 for membership 
in both. 

This is only a short synopsis of the 
meeting. The full report, taken down 
by Miss Stewart, the usual stenographer 
of the State Association, will be pub- 
lished in book form in the same man- 
ner as formerly, and will be mailed to 


N. E. France, C. P. Dadant, Chas. 

Gray, L, C. Dadant, 

= Beeler. Third row—B. L, Sherril, H.S 
. Coppin, Miss Coppin, Miss Stewart. 


there said that sweet clover is a per- 
ennial, and does not bloom until its 
second season’s growth. Unless there 
is a brand of sweet clover in Texas 
different from that which grows farther 
east, none of it lives longer than two 
years. The most of it is biennial, 
grows one year, blossoms and seeds 
the second year, and then dies, root 
and branch. None of it lives through 
the second winter. There is one kind 
of yellow sweet clover that is not even 
biennial, but annual. 
F-ceeeeedandiieecasten 


Massachusetts’ Ten-Weeks’ Course.— 
We wish to call attention of the bee- 
keepers to the opportunities offered by 
The Extension Service of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, in the 
Ten-Weeks’ Course, beginning Jan. 6. 
A course in bee-keeping is designed 
which will be a general, practical sur- 
vey of the maintenance of bees, not 
only for their products, but as an ad- 
junct to modern agriculture. Special 
effort will be made to correlate the 
subject with the various phases of hor- 
ticulture; namely, fruit growing, cran- 
berry culture, market gardening and 
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‘reenhouse crops. Particular empha- 
-is will be laid upon the most recent 
nd approved appliances and systems 
f manipulation. The fine collection 
of appliances of the college will give 
exceptional opportunity to the serious 
apiculturist. 

For further information apply to the 
Director of The Extension Service, M. 
A. C., Amherst, Mass. 
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Honigloesmaschine. Heather does 
not grow in this country—more’s the 
pity—but in the countries in which it 
does grow the honey secured from it 
is considered the best in the world. It 
has one peculiarity which is at the 
same time a strong recommendation 
anda drawback: It is so thick and 
tough it cannot be extracted. Now, 
however, the German bee-journals are 
in great glee over the fact that a ma- 
chine has ._ been invented which will 
loosen the honey in the cells so as to 
make it capable of being extracted, an 
invention which is hailed as being 
worthy to be classed with the invention 
of movable combs, the honey extractor 
and comb foundation. 

The machine is called Honigloes- 
maschine ‘* Triumph,” or “ honey-loos- 
ening machine.” To operate, the comb 
is uncapped as usual, then laid flat upon 
the table of the machine, when the 
operator turns the crank of the ma- 
chine for a short time, turns the comb 
over and operates on the other side, 
and the comb is then ready to go into 
the extractor. 

It would seem .that when the con- 
tents of the cell are slightly stirred, the 
cohesiveness of the honey is broken up, 
making it possible to throw it out. 
Over the table of the machine is a sys- 
tem of long needles, but without sharp 
points, 160 in number, standing per- 
pendicularly. When the crank is 
turned the comb is raised and the 
needles enter the honey, 3 or 4 in each 
cell. So delicately do they act that if 
one of them strikes a cell-wall it is 
either turned aside or raised up. When 
one comes in contact with the bottom 
of acell, or with the wood of a frame, 
it is raised up. The result is that the 
honey is “loosened” in the cell and 
the comb is entirely uninjured. The 
continued turning of the crank drops 
the table, moves table and comb along 
about half an inch. the comb is again 
raised, and soon. The cost of the ma- 
chine is about $9.00. 
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Page-Kenkel Mfg. Co.—In the adver- 
tising columns of the Bee Journal will 
be found the advertisement of Page- 
Kenkel Mfg. Co., of New London, Wis. 
This firm is the successor of the old 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., who have been 
in the bee-supply manufacturing busi- 
ness for 30 years, and with whom many 
of our subscribers’ are already ac- 
cuainted, 
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California Meeting.—It was decided at 

recent meeting of the State Associa- 
ion to hold the annual meeting in Los 
\ngeles, Dec. 12, 13 and 14, with eve- 
ing sessions on the 12th and 13th. 
‘rom letters received a large number 
f prominent bee-keepers from north- 
‘rn and central California are expected, 
ind arrangements are being made by 





the committees to entertain them roy- 
ally, and to arrange for a program 
which will be exceptionally interesting. 

Men of national repute will be pres- 
ent. The California bee-keeper who 
misses this meeting will be unfortunate. 

The Los Angeles County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its meeting 
on Dec. 11, just previous to the big 


meeting. 
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Iowa Bee-Keepers to Meet.—The fol- 
lowing is the program of the first an- 
nual convention of the Iowa State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to be held in the 
Club Room of the Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, Dec. 12 and 13, 1912: 


Thursday to a.m.—Address of the Presi- 
dent—W. P. Southworth, Sioux City. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer—C. L. Pin 
nev, LeMars. 
_ Greeting from Illinois—C. P. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, I 
Committee Appointments. 
Thursday 2 p.m.—‘‘ Production of Comb 
Honey "—F. W. Hall, Colo. 
Production of Extracted Honey ’’—D. E. 
Lhommedieu, Colo. 
Wintering Problems ’—C. H. True, Edge- 


ood. 

“Helpful Suggestions” —T. W Blackman, 
Nevada. 

Friday to a.m.—‘‘Fuss and Fun of Bee- 


w 


- Keeping "—Eugene Secor, Forest City. 


“The Foul Brood Situation”—Frank C. 
Pellett, State Inspector, Atlantic. 

“State Aid for the Industry —E. E. Town- 
send. Ft. Dodge. 
“Is Improvement Possible ?”’—Dr. A. F. Bon- 
ney, Buck Grove. 

Friday 2 p.m.—Question-Box. 

“* Making the Most of the Home Market "— 
J. L. Strong, Clarinda 

‘Co-operation in Marketing. Increasing 
the Forage and Bettering Locality "—Frank 
Coverdale, Delmar. . 

“Exhibits at Fairs as a Means of Adver- 
tising "—G. W. Nance, Anthony. 

Open discussions led by prominent bee- 
keepers. 

Making the most of the home market. 

Increasing the forage and bettering the 
locality. 
_ Exhibits at Fairs as a means of advertis- 


img. * | ; 
Election of officers. 


Let every bee-keeper bring samples 
of his best product to put on display, 
and come prepared to demonstrate any 
new kink or short cut that is likely to 

rove of value to the fraternity. 

"Headquarters will be at the Savery 
Hotel. 
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A Socialist Bee-Keeper Candidate for 
Governor of Idaho.—A small handbill is 
before us giving the portrait of Mr. L. 
A. Coblentz, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, a 
very neat-looking man, and his pro- 
gram as candidate for Governor. We 
quote: 

“The candidate for Governor has beena 
grain farmer,a fruit farmer, and is now an 
abiarist. It mayseema joke to vote for one 
of your own class. Custom makes the most 
sensible program seem foolish if. we do not 
stop tothink. Butthink. Would it not be 
a far greater joke for a working man to vote 
for a big business man, a banker, or evena 
lawyer, who, nineteen times out_ of twenty, 
is the servile tool of capitalism ?” 
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Strength of Bees in Uniting.—An in- 
structive article on uniting bees, by 
Ernest Eaton, appears in the Irish Bee 
Journal, page 96, in which we find this 
sentence: “Success lies in having the 
bees about the same strength, in the 
same condition, and quite free from 
irritation.” That equality in strength 
of the two lots to be united should be 
placed first as a requisite of success is 
something new. Coming from the 
source it does, it"1s worth considera- 


tion. Yet it is only fair to say that the 
experience of the writer in hundreds 
of cases would lead to the belief that 
there is no disadvantage in having the 
two lots of different strength, if indeed 
there is nota positive advantage in it. 
By far the greater number of cases have 
been in the spring, when a single frame 
of brood and bees would be united 
with a weak colony, the frame being 
placed at the side of the brood-nest 
with no precaution whatever, and with 
never any fighting. 
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Giving Swarms Extra Room Below.— 
There is nothing very new in the idea 
of allowing a swarm to have an empty 
story under the brood-chamber for a 
few days, in order to prevent desertion, 
but it has perhaps not received the at- 
tention it deserves. R. Beuhne, Aus- 
tralasian Bee-Keeper, page 8, has this 
to say about it: 


“I find bees are more contented if allowed 
to hangina cluster for a few days after be- 
ing hived, instead of being divided by the 
intervening full sheets of foundation. Some 
swarms which I hived on full sheets or on 
drawn combs actually built combs for a few 
days from the bottom-bars of the frames 
down into theempty hive-body below before 
they commenced drawing the foundation or 
storing in the drawn combs. 

“For the average season I find the best 
plan is to hive swarms on clear drawn 
combs, with an empty body underneath, in 
which they can hang ina cluster. They may 
build a little comb on the bottom-bars of the 
frames, but thisthey will soonneglect. Ina 
week or sol putasetof full sheets on top 
and withdraw the empty box from below. 
It is natural for bees to hang in a cluster for 
some days after swarming, and when given 
this opportunity they are less inclined to 
turn out; that is to say, swarm again within 
a few days, as they do some seasons.” 


——— 





Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Meeting.—The 34th annual convention 
of the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the Capitol 
Building, Madison, Wis., Dec. 17 and 
18, 1912, beginning at 10 o’clock a.m., 
Tuesday the 17th. 

As usuai, an interesting program 
consisting of papers and questions will 
be presented for discussion. 

Important legislation, to be presented 
to the next Legislature, will be dis- 
cussed. 
iThe Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association holds its annual 
convention in Chicago Dec. 19 and 20, 
thus giving all members an opportunity 
to attend both conventions at very lit- 
tle additional expense. 

Headquarters for the bee-keepers will 
be at Simons’ Hotel. To secure a room, 
write in advance enclosing $1.00. 

Gus DiItTM_ER, Sec. 


Coal Cinders in Front of Hives.—Coal 
cinders are excellent for the surface 
soil of an apiary location, Cinders un- 
der the hives and in front of them keep 
the moisture away and prevent the 
growth of weeds. They also form a 
more solid foundation than earth. 
——$__—____— 


Stings as a Means of Ascertaining 
Death.—The “ Journal de la Santé” is 
quoted by L’Apiculteur as recommend- 
ing bee-stings for ascertaining death 
in doubtful cases. They say that in 
case of death the sting shows no re- 
action whatever on the skin in the im- 
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mediate vicinity. This looks plausible, 
but there are more positive ways of 
ascertaining death. 


The Picture Contest.—Our picture 
contest, which closed on the first of 
November, was an entire success in 
point of pictures received, and also as 
to the quality of the same. Over 200 
pictures were entered by 85 different 
contestants. Our front cover for this 
month will show the picture which was 
awarded first prize by the judges. 

The two men who judged the contest 
were Mr. E. J. Baxter, president of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and Mr. H. M. Anschutz, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, acknowledged the best photog- 
rapher in Iowa, and probably in the 
middle West. Prizes awarded were as 
follows: j 

First Prize — Edward F. Bigelow, 
Sound Beach, Conn. 

Second Prize—Wesley Foster, Boul- 
der, Colo. : ' 

Third Prize—J. F. Diemer, Liberty, 
Lo. 

" Fourth Prize—L. L. Ness, Morris, IIl. 

Fifth Prize—B. F. Schmidt, N. Buena 
Vista, Lowa. 

Other prizes were awarded to con- 
testants in the order named below: F. 
E. Millen, Ontario; Chas. Kennard, In- 
diana; J. A. Nininger, Kansas; G. L. 
Sauer, Illinois; T. Yawata, Japan; H. 
Adams, New Mexico; F. F. George, 
Idaho; Ira D. Bartlett, Michigan; J. 
A. Green, Pennsylvania; J. A. Buck- 
lew, Ohio; G. E. Morris, Vermont; K. 
Okushima, Japan; J. H. Berry, Oregon; 
T. C. Nall, Arkansas; J. S. Dean, New 
York; Mrs. Bertha Anthony, Califor- 
nia; A. A. Augenstein, Illinois; W. C. 
Eastman, Ohio; J. B. Hollopeter, Penn- 
sylvania; J. M. Butler, Idaho; ; 
Stewart, Colorado; Dr. J. M. Kleeber, 
Wisconsin. 


Weight of Sections.—1. When comb 
honey is quoted at 17 to 18 cents per 
pound, does that mean that a section is 
called a pound, or does it go by the 
actual weight ? ; 

2. If the actual weight is used, what 
does the commission man do in case 
a shipment is sent to him which has not 
been weighed before being sent? 

3. What commission is charged ? 


These questions were referred to R. 
A. Burnett & Co., of Chicago, who give 
the following answers: 


1. No, it does not mean that a sec- 
tion is called a pound, but the actual 
weight is used. : 

2. He weighsit, and alsotests weights 
given by consignor. ‘ 

3. Ten percent on consignments that 
are sold in less than car lots. 


> 


Chicago - Northwestern Meeting.—The 
Chicago - Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Room L., 38, Chicago, on Thursday 
and Friday, Dec. 19 and 20, 1912. The 
Great Northern Hotel is situated on 
the corner of Dearborn Street and 
Jackson Boulevard, and easily accessi- 
ble from any railroad station. — 

As Chicago is a central point there 
should be a good meeting as in the 


past. Several of the noted bee-keepers 
have promised to be present, and as 
our meeting comes just after the Wis- 
consin meeting, a good delegation is 
expected from Wisconsin. 
All bee-keepers are invited to attend. 
L. C. Dapant, Sec. 


——_ ~>____- 


Colorado Meeting.—The annual con- 
vention of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held Dec. 
12 and 13, in Denver, at the Auditorium 
Hotel, 14th and-Stout Streets. The 
Auditorium Hotel will be headquarters 
for the Association. The rates are $1.00 
adayand up. The hotel is new and 
centrally located. The management 
has placed the Pompeiian Room at our 
disposal; the same one as last year. 
Take Colfax car under viaduct at the 
Union Depot, and get off at 15th and 
Stout Streets, and walk one-half block 
west to the hotel. 

Every session of the meeting will be 
a live one, and we hope for a large at- 
tendance. We will have an “auto ses- 
sion.” This will be a hummer, as we 
are going to have the “auto” dealers 
show us their utility cars and their 
winning points. 

The program has not been entirely 
arranged for at this date, but we will 
have worth-while sessions, every one. 

WESLEY FostTER, Sec. 


<> 
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Demonstrating Bees. — On another 
page will be found a contribution from 
Mr. F. E. Millen, of Ontario, a de- 
scription of the demonstration of bees, 
which is very interesting, and which 
might well be imitated at fairs 
throughout the country. Mr. Millen is 





the man whose death we erroneously 
reported in our last number. He is 
taking his final year at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, specializing in 
biology, with a view of taking up bee- 
work in some definite form when he 
graduates next spring with the degree 
of B.S. Agriculture from the Toronto 
University, with which the College is 
affiliated. 


_— 
_— 





The Roswell Fair.—The Roswell (New 
Mex.) Morning News of Oct. 4, pub- 
lishes a list of the winners at their 
Fair. 

The local winners in bees, honey and 
wax are Ernest Nelson, J. W. E. Bash- 
am, R. B. Slease, Henry C. Barron, B. 
H. Crawford, A. J. Crawford, E. W. 
Marable. 

This shows there were at least seven 
exhibitors; a larger number than in 
many a State Fair. 


A Tea Rose Which Produces Honey.— 
In L’Apiculteur it is reported that the 
rose bearing the name “Marie Van 
Houtten,” a tea rose, yields honey, and 
that bees were seen licking the nectar 
between the stamens of its blossoms. 
They say that it produces as fully 
formed seeds as the wild rose. Might 
not the one be the cause of the other ? 


Washington State Meeting.—On Jan. 
8, 1913, the Washington State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold a two- 
days’ convention in North Yakima, 
Wash. In all probability Mr. George 
W. York, president of the National, 
will attend. J. B. RaMaGE, Sec. 





BEE-KEEPING 6 For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILson, Marengo, III. 


The 1912 Season 


As has been already mentioned, the 


season of 1912 was unusual. It may be 
well to give here the outcome of the 
season, and to mention some of the 
unusual items. In the first place, the 
heavy winter loss was something very 
unusual. In the fall of 1911, 114 colo- 
nies were put in the cellar, and only 64 
were left to begin the season. A loss 
of nearly 44 percent is something Dr. 
Miller has not experienced in many a 
year. Sickness and death, practically 
in the family, in the fall, and Dr. Mil- 
ler’s sickness in the spring, may ac- 
count in some part for it. But others 
in this region lost from 75 to 100 per- 
cent, and we had no occasion to com- 
plain with 56 percent of ours left. 

The prospect looked pretty blue. No 
show of white clover, and feeding up 
to the last of June, and we felt we 
would be thankful if the bees would 
only get their winter supplies. But 
white clover seemed in some myste- 
rious way to come from nothing, and 
now with an increase of 45 percent, 
nearly 6000 sections, and colonies heav- 


ily supplied for winter we are more 
than thankful. 

After all supers were taken off the 
hives with their contents hefted, if a 
hive felt as if nailed to the ground, it 
was not even lifted, but passed by as 
safe. If there was the least bit of un- 
certainty about its weight it was 
weighed with the use of a spring bal- 
ance, and if it weighed less than 50 
pounds, combs of sealed honey were 
given to bring up the weight. In most 
cases this is heavier than necessary, 
but in case a hive is filled with old 
combs that are unusually heavy, or 
have an unusual stock of pollen it is 
none too heavy. Many of our colonies 
weigh 60 pounds'or more. 


ii ae 


Absence of Brood in Sections 


Among the peculiarities of the sea- 
son of 1912, was the fact that in our 
crop of about 6000 sections, not a sin- 
gle section was found with pollen in it. 
Of course, it is not impossible that 
there may have been one or more cells 
partly filled with pollen, then filled out 
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with honey and sealed over, so that 
the pollen wou'd escape detection un- 
less the sections were held up to the 
light, when a dark spot would be shown 
when one tried to look through; but 
itis not so very likely that there were 
any cases of this kind, for when pollen 
is present in sections there will almost 
surely be some of it left unsealed. We 
generally have very little trouble with 
pollen in sections, but an entire ab- 
sence of that trouble is something de- 
cidedly unusual. Could it in any way 
be connected with the unusually late 
season, with the harvest beginning late 


in June? ? 
——_ ———_—<-0 > 


Improving by Requeening 


Perhaps in no other case does so 
great a responsibility rest upon so 
small an atom as the weight that rests 
upon the queen-bee. She has to an- 
swer forthe good or bad qualities of 
the whole colony. If the bees are 
good honey-gatherers, if they are gen- 
tle,if they are non-swarmers, if they 
seal their honey with extra white cap- 
pings, etc., all these good qualities are 
credited to the queen. Also she has to 
answer for all the bad that is due the 
colony. If the bees are lazy, good for 
nothings, if they are regular little vix- 
ens as to temper, if they persist in 
swarming, swarming, swarming, if they 
seal their honey with greasy cappings, 
she is the one who is blamed, too. Is 
it right to lay all the blame on one 
small bee ? 


If she isa fine looking queen and a 
good layer, and yet the work of her 
colony is below the average, don’t you 
hate to pinch her head? Don’t you 
feel like pleading for her life, saying, 
“ Oh, let’s try her a little longer, may 
be she will do better next year °” Well, 
if you do, just steel your heart and 
bravely pinch her head, for she is 
surely the culprit,and it doesn’t pay 
to keep poor stock when you can just 
as well have the best. If you have 
never tried weeding out your poor 
queens and breeding from your very 
best colonies, just try it, and see what 
a difference a few years will make in 
results. 


Take the item of temper alone. One 
very cross colony will make the whole 
apiary appear cross, and it may take 
you some time to locate the real cul- 
prit, but once located lose no time in 
pinching the head off of the queen. 
Naturally you would not expect any 
improvement in the temper of the bees 
until the progeny -of the old queen 
were all dead, and the new bees had 
taken their places. That would be nine 
weeks from the time the old queen was 
killed. The strange thing about it is 
you don’t need to wait that long, at 
least not in all cases. This summer 
we had one exceedingly cross colony. 
We knew it was somewhere in the 
lower part of the apiary, but it took us 
some time to locate it. When we 
finally did locate it a new queen was 
given. We didn’t have to wait nine 
weeks for an improvement in temper, 
for within a week after the new queen 
began laying we noticed a decided 
difference, and long before the new 
bees were old enough to fly, that col- 
ony appeared to be as good tempered 
as any in the apiary. Neither is this 


case solitary. In several other cases 
the same thing has been observed, and 
the conclusion seems to be almost irre- 
sistible that the queen in some myste- 
rious way has an influence upon the 
progeny of her predecessor. It hardly 





seems a reasonable conclusion, but 
these are the facts. 

An interesting query arises: If a 
queen from a cross colony should be 
given to a gentle colony, would the 
gentle bees turn cross ? 

















JOHN S. HARBISON. 


Biography of the ome Honey-Producer 
in the World 


The following biography of the late 
John S. Harbison was kindly furnished 
to us by his daughter, Mrs. Hinkle, 
together with the picture which we re- 
produce herewith. She has our thanks 
for this kindness: 

“John S. Harbison was born in 1826 
in Beaver Co., Pa. He came to the 
Sacramento Valley in 1854. He found 


that many of the men who were raising 
food products were making more 


money than the average gold prospec- 
tor. He worked for wages in Sacra- 
mento until he had enough money to 
start for himself. In 1857 he went back 
to Pennsylvania and prepared a ship- 
ment of honey-bees, consisting of 67 
hives. These made the trip by way of 
New York, then via steamer to San 
Francisco and up the Sacramento 
River. On arrival he was offered 
over $100 per hive. At this time there 
were no bees west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In 1859 a second shipment of 
bees was made from Pennsylvania, also 
fruit and ornamental trees, and he es- 
tablished a nursery along the Sacra- 
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mento River, two miles from the Capi- 
tol building. The year of the big flood, 
about 1863, his nursery and many of 
his bees were swept away, and he had 
to make a new start. 


“He returned to New Castle, Pa., in 
1865, and was married to Mary J. White, 
and brought her to California. 


“In 1869 Mr. Harbison established 
apiaries in San Diego county, and 
moved to San Diego in 1874. He was 
then the largest honey-producer in the 
world, and won many silver and bronze 
trophies and diplomas for finest honey 
exhibited at the Centennial and other 
exhibitions and fairs. 


“He patented the Harbison hive, 
which was used almost entirely in the 
West until the one-pound section 
boxes were intfoduced. He also pub- 
lished a book on bee-culture. The last 
years of his life he kept an apiary of 
250 colonies, and also experimented on 
the grafting of English walnuts on to 
the native California stock, with great 
success. 

“Four weeks before his death he at- 
tended a bee-keepers’ convention at 
El Cajon, San Diego county, and urged 
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them to consider the following: ‘ That 
San Diego isto havea Panama Califor- 
nia Exposition in 1915, to celebrate 
the opening of the Panama Canal, and 
that this is the first American Port of 
Call on the Pacific; that the conditions 
in the grounds for the said Exposition 
are ideal in every way for the planting 
and maintenance of all honey-produc- 
ing plants, and for the establishment 
of a model apiary in conjunction with 
the same.’ 

“He believed that by a judicious use 
of glass and wire-screen, this could be 
made one of the most attractive exhib- 
its of the Exposition, and if carried 
out to show the old and new methods 
of handling bees and honey would be 
a splendid advertisement, and most in- 
structive from every point of view, and 
he urged those at the convention to 
make such an exhibition, and to start 
the plantation of bee-flora at once. 

“After attending this convention he 
sent three varieties of sage seed to the 
nurseries connected with the Exposi- 
tion, that the plants might be ready to 
set out the coming year. 

“Mr. Harbison died Oct. 12, 1912, at 
the age of 86 years and 13 days.” 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


The Honey Market in October 


The potato crop is reported to be 
one hundred million bushels above 
normal this year. The price has “ gone 
to pieces ” to such an extent that there 
is little profit to the grower. In many 
cases the crop will be aloss. But the 
cost of potatoes is down when the con- 
sumers are considered. The consumers 
are benefitted this year along with the 
dealers and shippers, while the growers 
lose. The apple crop is in a like con- 
dition, but from present indications it 
does not seem that the consumers are 
to get much advantage of cheap apples, 
and the growers are not getting much 


fortheir crop. The dealers and carriers 
get the big lumps there. 


The rush of these two crops to mar- 
ket has engrossed the attention of the 
dealers to such an extent that they 
have not had time for honey; hence 
the slow sale of western comb honey 
in car lots. The larger part of this 
honey will probably be shipped before 
Nov. 15. 


The market has dropped somewhat 
on comb honey, and $3.00 is the high- 
est price that has been secured for No. 
1 comb honey since early in the sea- 
son. Somewhat lower prices may pre- 
vail before all the honey is moved, 
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although there is not'much more hone 
unsold. 
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Wanted—A Queen-Breeder in Colorad: 


There is not now a queen-breeder i: 
Colorado who makes a business of it 
There are several bee-keepers who sel 
queens, but they are not soliciting busi 
ness. The mailing of queens to Colo- 
rado from the South and East is a haz- 
ardous process. Many queens are lost. 
It takes three days from eastern Colo- 
rado. You may see what a queen is up 
against if she has already traveled 
from several days to a week before 
reaching the eastern Colorado line. I 
believe that there is a business fora 
queen-breeder here, that would keep 
him busy. The bee-keepers need to 
get queens within a day or two from 
the time they are mailed. 

If alocation could be found where 
queens could be reared as early as 
May, the breeder would prosper. 








More About Moving Bees 


In the September number I gave an 
account of a bee-keepers’ week. Per- 
haps. I should now tell how those 
smothered bees came out. Thirteen of 
of them were lost from the combs 
breaking down and drowning the bees 
as much as from smothering. 

The Monday following the events I 
have told, we had the bee-meeting in 
Cortez, reported in the November 
American Bee Journal. The next day 
George and I started down the canyon 
again with a spring wagon after what 
bees we could haul. We reached the 
place where we had left them before 
sundown, and got the bees straight- 
ened up before dark. I placed the 
combs of the smothered colonies on 
top of the strong ones, first cleaning 
out the dead bees and broken combs. 
We loaded up tbe extra covers and 
bottoms and 22 colonies, leaving 11 
with the extra bodies on top for ex- 
tracted-honey production. We started 
about 6 o’clock aud reached the ford 
of the McElmo River about noon. 

A heavy rain had fallen some days 
before, and the river bed was changed 
somewhat, so we unhitched and rode 
the horses back and forth to find the 
best fording point. Then we hitched 
up again and began the fording. Upon 
reaching the homeward bank the rear 
wheels cut dowr. into a sort of quick- 
sand, and they settled down until the 
wagon bed was but a short distance 
above the water. We had started with 
a shovel, and it came in play here. A 
half hour’s shoveling and removing 
branches and boulders so that the 
horses could have a good footing, we 
were ready to pull out. The rear wheels 
raised nearly two feet when the horses 
started, and had our team been at al! 
unsteady we would have had serious 
difficulty. 

We reached the apiary in good time, - 
and had no overheating of the bees at 
all,as I had the supers, with section 
holders removed, on top, and wire-net- 
ting over that. Frequent sprinkling 
kept the bees contented. 

Thursday, Aug. 1, was busy fixing up 
the bees and putting on supers, finish- 
ing the honey-house, etc. The cracks 
in the walls of the house I covered with 
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lath, and those in the floor with tin 
strips. I covered the window with 
wire-screen. When I had the house 
ready I walked 3% miles to George’s 
place and we prepared to haul over my 
450 supers, 150 hives, covers, bottoms, 
etc. We got this all done the next 
day, and I piled up all the supers and 
hives the following day, leaving room 





for my bunk and small work-table. I 
bought 27 colonies of a neighbor and 
moved them to the apiary and supered 


them. When the 11 colonies—still 
down in the canyon—are brought up I 
will have an apiary of 60 colonies. I 
secured 70 cases of honey from these 
bees, which is pretty good considering 
that the apiary was finally established 
after Aug. 1. 











SOUTHERN “4 BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


The True Value of the Honey-Bee =. 


The writer has been engaged in va- 

rious positions in which he was enabled 
to aid in spreading the knowledge of 
the true value of our little insects. It 
is of untold worth to any State, and the 
country at large, to emphasize the value 
of keeping a few colonies of bees on 
the many farms that are without them, 
both for the honey they gather as well 
as the great aid they render in the pol- 
lenation of our fruit and other blossoms. 
At the same time it is very important 
for us to educate the people that would 
keep bees to keep them in a proper 
manner, since we know the results 
caused by the bee-keeper who does not 
take care of a colony of bees in frame 
hives. Simply putting them in the 
most up-to-date hive and leaving them 
there to take care of themselves will 
never do. 
GSo these things should be taught, and 
it is for the more experienced bee- 
keepers of the country to lend their aid 
in such educational work. Unless this 
is done, ignorant bee-keepers will be 
quite a detriment to the honey-pro- 
ducer. 

For this reason alone many bee- 
keepers would not advocate the keép- 
ing of bees on more farms, but there 
are many places where no large api- 
aries exist, and with the proper educa- 
tion of the farmers much good would 

esult. I tried to emphasize the point 


fully in the following part of a chapter 
in Bulletin No. 24, on “Texas Bee- 
Keeping :” 


“ A serious trouble and a great mis- 
take of the majority of farmers is their 
neglect of these mostimportant of their 
friends, the honey-bees. They should 
receive as good care as is given to any- 
thing élse on the farm. Their value can- 
not be overestimated, 


“It is not sufficiently understood 
that honey-bees were not only created 
for the purpose of furnishing mankind 
with delicious honey, but for another 
and much more important reason—that 
of fructifying the flowers visited by 
them so that it may be possible for 
these to bear fruit and seeds. The 
most of our host of plants absolutely 
require the visits of the honey-bees, or 
other insects, to carry pollen from one 
flower to another and thereby fertilize 
the blossoms. Pollen is gathered by 
bees irom flowers for food, and carried 
to the hives in little bright-colored pel- 
lets on their hind legs. They must 
have pollen to prepare the partly- 
digested food with which the young 
larve are fed. Inability to secure suf- 
ficient pollen causes delay, or dimin- 
ished progress of the colonies. Ordi- 
narily but one kind of flower is visited 
onatrip when pollen is being gath- 
ered. In gathering either pollen or 
honey the bees come in contact with 
the pollen grains of the blossoms, 
which adhere to their hairy bodies. 


“In passing from flower to flower 
some of the pollen grains come in 
touch with the stigmas of each flower 
visited, which effects cross fertilization 
and athorough setting of fruits and 





WHERE THE ORCHARD PAYS. 





seeds. It is thus that the bees pay 
abundantly by their services for the 
treasures the nectar-yielding blossoms 
offerto them. The exceeding interde- 
pendence of flowers and insects and 
the vast necessity of this has long been 
recognized by horticulturists and other 
authorities. 

“ Honey-bees are the most important 
distributors of pollen of all insects be- 
cause they appear in larger numbers, 
especially early in the season, and their 
greater activity makes them more use- 
ful in the work they help to perform. 
It is estimated that the value of honey- 
bees as pollen distributors is far greater 
to our country than the value of the 
crops of honey produced. We owe it 
to honey-bees that we have a larger 
quantity and better quality of fine fruit, 
vegetable and cereal crops than we 
would otherwise have. Of this there is 
not the least doubt. Since honey-bees 
are general pollen gatherers, appear in 
greater numbers, visit a far larger 
number of blossoms over a greater 
territory, and do this more thoroughly 
than any other insect, it is apparent 
that they are indeed most valuable 
friends to mankind. 

“Plants or flowers have sex very 
similar to that in animals, and it is just 





Apple 


as necessary that fertilization take place 
in these before fruit can be borne or 
seeds be developed. While both male 
and female sexes exist in the same 
flower of many plants, there are some 
plants in which the male sex exists in 
one and the female in another flower 
of the same plant, and in still others 
each sex is confined entirely to one 
plant. In any case it is necessary that 
the pollen grains from the anthers of 
the male part of one blossom reach the 
stigma of the female part of another 
where they enter into the ovules within 
the blossom and complete fertilization, 
after which the development into fruit 
or seed follows. Without the pollena- 
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tion of the blossom, fertilization can- 
not take place, and the blossom must 
wither and die instead of bearing fruit. 


SOME STRIKING EXAMPLES. 


“Where many varieties of trees are 
mixed in an orchard there is less 
trouble from the lack of proper pollen- 
ation if the weather is warm and dry, 
and the wind can carry the minute pol- 
len grains from flower to flower; but 
even under these conditions visits of 
bees make the work more thorough. 
Such ideal conditions do not always 
exist. This is especially true where 
the period of bloom is a long one. It 
is during conditions not so perfect, 
when the weather is damp and the pol- 
len is sticky and not so easily blown 
about that the journeying back and 
forth of the insects plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the production of harvests 
of fruit or seeds. It is also apparent 
that when certain varieties are isolated 
from others of their kind, or when the 
distance between them is great, or 
they are in a direction from each other 
that the wind cannot carry the pollen, 
the chances of pollenation are cut off, 
there is no setting of fruit. There have 
been instances where insects were not 
present, that the side of a tree from 
which the wind was blowing the pollen 
bore no fruit, while the other side 
yielded abundantly, showing how the 
bees might have aided. Careful inves- 
tigation has demonstrated beyond a 
doubt where the agency of the honey- 
bee was not only essential, but abso- 
lutely necessary, to insure satisfactory 
crops. 


“Darwin, the greatest naturalist, rec- 
ognized, in his time, the value of the 
honey-bees as an important agent in 
relation to plants when he wisely said: 
‘No bees, no seed. No seed, no in- 
crease of the flower. The more seeds 
from the flower the more flowers from 
the seeds.’ This he proved by exten- 
sive experiments, and others have done 
this many times after him. He found 
in one of his experiments the following 
results: “Twenty heads of white clover 
visited by bees produced 2990 seeds, 
while 20 heads so protected that bees 
could not visit them, produced zot one 
seed.’ The same kind of experiments 
have been made with strawberries and 
various other fruits. Fruit trees that 
were covered half way with netting, so 
so that the bees could not visit the 
flowers, bore fruit abundantly on the 
unprotected parts, but none at ll, 
or very little, and that of a very inferior 
quality on the other. 


MORE BEES, BETTER CROPS, 


“ This shows the importance of keep- 
ing a few colonies of bees on every 
farm. For the large commercial or- 
chardists, or extensive growers of cu- 
cumbers, melons, and various other 
crops, this question is of more impor- 
tance still. Where large orchards or 
fields are planted in solid blocks, or 
where there are a number close to- 
gether, cross pollenation is not satis- 
factory on accound of the lack of suf- 
ficient insects to do the work properly, 
especially when the main part of the 
trees or plants are in bloom. There- 
fore, the keeping of honey-bees near 
thém isto be encouraged, to increase 










































































APPLES 


PERFECT FERTILIZATION. 


the quantity as well as the quality of 
the crops. 

“In one instance the owner of a large 
orchard did not get any fruit from it 
for eight years, and was about to dig 
up the entire orchard. Being advised 
to try keeping honey-bees to fertilize 
the blossoms, he did so. The result 





Exceptions in All Things, So With Uniting 


That bees do nothing invariably is 
generally admitted by all who have 
handled them to any great extent, but 
every once in awhile they do some- 
thing so utterly unorthodox as to sur- 
prise us even when we are looking for 
the unexpected to happen. In my ex- 
perience with the “critters,” I have 
done very little uniting in any form, 
always aiming to have nothing but 
strong colonies on hand a// the time. 


However, what little uniting we 


have had to do in the past was under- 
taken with the doubling up of a weaker 
colony on top and paper between the 
It has always worked to 


two stories. 
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IMPERFECT FERTILIZATION. 
was that he sold thousands of dollars 
worth of fruit thereafter. The idea of 


keeping bees in this case was mainly 
to fertilize the fruit blossoms. But the 


usual crop of honey yielded by them, 
aside from the beneficial service ren- 
dered, increases their value. 

other instances might be given.” 


Many 
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Conducted by J. L. ByER, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


perfection, and Iam just sure the plan 
would work under almost any condi- 
tions. 


This fall quite a lot of requeening 
was done at the home yard, and late in 
October it was found that one real 
strong colony was queenless, and an- 
other one had a virgin that had not 
mated, owing no doubt to the long 
spell of wet, cloudy weather experi- 
enced at that time. From two differ- 
ent out-yards I brought as many weak 
colonies with good, young queens, and 
the next day, towards evening, I dou- 
bled them with the two colonies re- 
ferred to. 


Owing to the miserable weather at 
that time, after two or three examina- 
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tions in aneffort to locate that virgin 
queen, I became disgusted and decided 
to let them take their chance and 
double them with one of the weak 
colonies brought home. The colony 
that was queenless acted in the usual 
manner, and all united peaceably, the 
queen being noticed when I removed 
the combs out of the topstory later on. 
As for the other colony with the vir- 
gin queen, they simply butchered every 
bee that was in the colony united with 
it. Both colonies were treated at the 
same time under exact conditions, but 
what a difference ! 

The fact of the virgin queen being 
present must explain the difference, 
but I will own that I exfected the virgin 
to disappear and the fertile queen to be 
accepted in her place, and as for the 
fate of the bees being introduced, I 
was sure they would be all right. So 
much for expectation as compared with 
realization, and while I am not worry- 
ing much about the fate of the bees, I 
certainly would like to know why they 
were all killed in such a ruthless man- 
ner. 


—_____ + »—______ 


A Good Flight Before Winter 


Monday, Nov. 11, the bees hada glori- 
ous flight, the day being warm and calm, 
with a slightly smoky horizon—typical 
of the weather commonly designated 
“Indian summer.” No doubt many cel- 
lar winterers will place the bees in win- 
ter quarters just as soon as the weather 
turns cool again, as it is always advis- 
able to take them in as soon as possi- 
ble after they have had a good flight— 
any time after Nov. 10 in this latitude. 

Bees wintering on the summer 
stands will also profit by the nice 
flight, although many of us, no doubt, 
would like to see them have another 
flight later in the month, or even the 
early part of December. Given a flight 
at that latter date, personally, I would 
just as soon see them shut in for 
three months without a flight, as ex- 
perience has proven that with good 
stores a confinement of that length 
does no harm. Indeed, they are often 
without a flight four months and longer 
in this latitude; and, generally speak- 
ing, wintering is not to be dreaded 
even if those conditions prevail, pro- 
vided the bees have an abundance of 
good stores, and have a good cleansing 
flight late in November. 








Late Feeding 


By the time these notes are in print, 
work with the bees for a few months 
will be athing of the past. When the 
first snow comes, it is advisable to 
carefully look around the hives for the 
tracks of the deer mice who like to be 
domiciled for cold weather over the 
top of the bees, snugly wrapped in the 
nests made in the packing. If any are 
in evidence, and you find the hives 
they are in, instead of rousing up the 
colony too much in a chase after the 
mice, better quietly place a few traps 
in the packing and dispose of them in 
that way. 

If for any reason some of the colo- 
nies have not been properly attended 
to in the matter of stores, they can 
still be looked after, although the work 
should have been done much earlier. 
For such late feeding as in December, 


candy properly made is the best if it 
can be had, but syrup made real thick 
can be fed on the pepper-box plan. A 
10-pound tin honey-can, with the top 
perforated, and when filled with warm, 
thick syrup may be placed next to the 
bees, care being taken to see that lots 
of packing is placed around and over 
the pail, so as to prevent the escape of 
heat. In this way feed can be given to 
bees at almost any season, but please 
bear in mind I am not advocating such 
late attention, as with syrup fed very 
late, and the bees having no chance to 
fly for a long time after the disturb- 
ance, good wintering cannot be looked 
for in the majority of cases. 





A Trip to Finland Would be Enjoyable 


That article from Paul Mickwitz, 
page 341, was read with a sense of 
pleasure on my part, as we shall always 
remember the visit that friend Mick- 
witz made with us shortly before he 
left for his home in Finland. A trip 
to visit him in his northern home is 
one of the anticipated pleasures looked 
forward to when some of my rich rela- 
tions leave this mundane sphere, so 
that it will be possible, from a financial 
an, to take a vacation of that 
kind. 


—-——____~ © @ 


Ripening Honey Artificially 

Talk about ripening honey “arti- 
ficially.” Surely, the past season should 
forever stop all public advocacy of such 
a method on this continent. I certainly 
would like to see the man and the 
method that could have improved 
honey by leaving it exposed to the open 
air during the months of July, August 
and September that have just passed. 


By accident, a small vessel of honey 
was left open in the honey-house after 
we had finished extracting the clover 
honey. Although at the time of ex- 
tracting this honey was very thick, I 
was amazed, on finding this small pail 
behind the extractor a few weeks later, 
to see that the honey was thin and the 
flavor entirely spoiled. I know a num- 
ber who left large tanks of honey ex- 
posed for some time, and while they 
say it did not sfozi, certainly there was 
no improvement, for the air was so 
charged with humidity during all the 
late summer that moisture was every- 
where, no matter how dry the local 
surroundings. 


Some may say this was an excep- 
tional season, as no doubt it was, yet 
any plan that is sure to work disaster 
in exceptional seasons, and very apt to 
do the same in ordinary seasons in the 
hands of most bee-keepers, should not 
be advocated for any kind of season. 


Those “Harmless Bees” 


In regard to those “harmless” bees 
so much discussed in the last Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, I notice that the edi- 
tor of the Bee-Keepers’ Gazette, pub- 
lished in Ireland, pokes a bit of good- 
natured fun at Mr. Burroughs’ claims 
in connection with his alleged discov- 
ery. Editorially, he says among other 
good things, “ By the way, no one, so 
far, has claimed to have heard bees 
laugh. We all have heard them cry, 
and many of us know what their rage 
is like. Can it be that they, poor 
things, are deprived of the pleasure of 
healthy laughter with so many provo- 
cations to merriment as mankind af- 
fords them? We hope not.” 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Spring Management of Bees—A Word 
for Queen-Excluders 


“ FRIEND WILDER:—Agreeable to my 
promise that I would write my meth- 
ods of operating with bees as soon as 
I could get them off to their fall loca- 
tion, I will now make the attempt. 


“Our surplus honey flowcomes from 
what is called here white tupelo. It 
usually begins to bloom about the mid- 
dle of April, sometimes a little earlier, 
and on very rare occasions later. We 
only have it about three weeks, often 
not so long, so you see how important 
it is that we get our bees in the very 
“pink” of condition. Of course, we 
have some honey from other sources, 
but if the tupelo were taken out I don’t 
believe any of us would attempt to 
keep bees in this immediate section. 

“A number of years ago we used to 
havé quite a lot of very nice honey, 
though very dark, from what is called 
snow-vine, but of late we have failed to 
harvest a sufficient amount of this 





grade of honey for the bees to winter 


n. 

“Well, to begin with my plan, in Jan- 
uary as a starting point, we assume 
that all the bees have been returned to 
their winter or spring location here at 
Wewahitchka, and we are now prepar- 
ing to get them ready for the harvest. 
Usually during the beginning of this 
month we have maple, ironwood, and 
other plants or trees blooming, from 
which source bees, weather permitting, 
get quite a little honey and lots of pol- 
len, and they begin rearing brood toa 
considerable extent. 


“As they are wintered in two stories 
I examine the lower story about the 
middle of January, or as early as pos- 
sible thereafter, taking record as to the 
strength, amount of brood and stores 
of each. Owing to cool weather we 
are very likely to excite robbing, and I 
endeavor to be careful, going very 
slowly, using little smoke, and picking 
up all pieces of comb, especially if 
with honey. I haven’t had a case of 
robbing in my apiaries in 10 years, and 
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I attribute my success along that line, 

to being very careful about leaving wax, 

etc., around the apiary. : 
“ By Feb. 10, I have gone over the api- 


ary forthe first time. This represents 
my individual work in apiary No. l, 
which consists approximately of about 
200 colonies, and this is the one to 
which I give my undivided attention. 
In our other two apiaries we have ex- 
perienced men who work in about the 
same manner. We now begin work in 
earnest, as titi is about to bloom, and 
bees are getting down to business. I 
now make the second visit over the 
apiary. This time, where bees are ina 
normal condition, we find from two to 
three frames of brood. 

“ All colonies having as many as four 
frames of brood, and a corresponding 
number of bees, 1 spread the brood; 
that is, Il open the brood in the center 
and place an empty comb, or, better, a 
comb partly filled with honey in the 
space thus made. Before going further, 
for fear that I may get some inexperi- 
enced brother in trouble, let me say 
that in case the comb contains honey, 
it should be brought to the brood-nest 
from some other part of this hive; or, 
if from the honey-house, it should not 
be placed there unless it is very late in 
the afternoon, and after the bees have 
about stopped flying for the day, 
otherwise you might start robbing; 
thus handicapping you very materially 
with your work. I would not advise a 
novice to begin this kind of work too 
early in the season. I deem it very 
necessary to be careful; if not, you are 
likely todo a great deal more harm 
than good by making the brood-nest 
too large for the bees to properly cover, 
as we are apt to have cold snaps at this 
season of the year, and the brood that 
the colony already has may be chilled 
or killed outright, if the thing is over- 
done, 

“I go over the apiary speading brood 
only where I find the colonies of suffi- 
cient strength to permit it; say where 
they have as much as four frames of 
brood and bees in proportion. At this 
season, in an apiary of 200 colonies, 
you will probably find two-thirds of 
them in a condition to warrant this 
spreading. Having made a record of 
the strength of each colonyin going 
through them the first time, [ can judge 
by that, and by the way the colony is 
working, whether they will be able to 
have their brood spread, and I am 
saved opening every hive. I will have 
finished the second visit by the first of 
March, or near that date. By this time 
the bees, if the weather and other con- 
ditions have been propitious, are gain- 
ing strength right along, and in a very 
short time, say by the 10th, they will 
begin swarming. 

“ However, I do not wait for this, but 
go right back over the same ground, 
giving two instead of one empty comb 
in the center of the brood-nest, and 
opening some that were passed over on 
the last trip, many of which I find of 
sufficient strength to take one frame of 
empty comb. In some instances I find 
it necessary to raise one or more 
frames of brood to the super. Black 
tupelo, bla gum, and several other 
trees, among which I will mention the 
range, are now opening, and I am 
ept busy. Here isthe time for what I 


consider my most profitable work of 
the entire season. 

“T number the Jocation of each hive, 
not the hive,and as all of my queens 
have their wings clipped, when a swarm 
issues I catch and cage the queen, then, 
move the parent colony to one side 
and place there a new brood-chamber 
filled with combs or foundation, then 
place an excluder on, and set the super 
from the parent colony over it. I now 
place the caged queen at the entrance 
of the new hive, and after putting a 
cover over the parent colony I go on 
with my work. After awhile, the 
swarm having found that their queen 
had failed to accompany them, begins 
to come back. I go and liberate the 
queen and let her go in. then 1 brush 
all of the remaining bees from the par- 
ent colony in front of their old loca- 
tion, and as I have an alighting-board 
in front of each colony, they all go at 
once into the hive, and I take the 
brood from which I have brushed the 
bees, and give assistance to the colo- 
nies that are too weak to spread their 
brood, being careful not to give any to 
those that are not numerically strong 
enough to take care of it. 

“Sometimes I can give a colony only 
a frame, and haveto go back a number 
of times, repeating it until by this 
method I get it up to the standard. 
Later on, say a week or more after- 
wards, I help out these swarms; other- 
wise by the time tupelo begins to open 
they will have become depopulated, 
and will not do anything toward har- 
vesting a crop. You now see why it is 
best for me to number locations in- 
stead of hives, as I would have every- 
thing confused, and no uniformity in 
the apiary. But I have not stopped 
the spreading of brood, and I continue 
to do this until tupelo is well open, and 
I never use any of my swarms to make 
increase until this time, for I consider 
brood judiciously divided among the 
weak colonies in the apiary to be the 
most profitable work that I do. 


“As I have from 3 to 16 swarms ina 
day, when swarming is at its best, I am 
able to get every colony in the apiary 
in prime condition by the time tupelo 
is well open. You must remember that 
this bloom only stays with us for some- 
thing like three weeks, and often not 
so long. 


“T use a 9-frame hive; its dimensions 
are standard except in width, and this 
is 13 inches, inside measurement. I use 
9 frames in the lower story or brood- 
chamber, and 8 inthe super. I believe 
this size is most convenient. It is 
large enough for the best flows, and 
not too large in a light flow to dis- 
courage the bees; it is a compromise 
between the 8 and 10 frame hives, but 
with an extra prolific queen the brood- 
chamber isn’t large enough to accom- 
modate her, and it may be necessary 
to raise some of the brood from below 
to the super. Unless the time for ex- 
tracting is at least 10 days off, Il am 
careful to raise only capped brood, 
otherwise I would fail in carrying out 
my idea of sanitation in honey. 

“Let me here digress long enough to 
say that I don’t believe a pure article 
of honey can be harvested unless queen- 
excluders are used in working for ex- 
tracted honey, for two-thirds or more 
of the fermentation in honey is caused 





by uncapped brood which is thrown 
into the honey in the process of ex- 
tracting, thereby becoming a part of it, 
and truly an unsanitary part. I use 
queen-excluders on all colonies oper- 
ated, or caused to be operated by me. 
“Friend Wilder, were you ever present 
during the time of extracting honey in 
an apiary, where_there were no queen- 
excluders used? If so, it is unneces- 
sary for me to tell you of the filth, as 
you know much of the uncapped brood 
is thrown out; but if you have never 
witnessed such a sight, I would advise 
you to do so in order that you may 
truly appreciate honey that is taken 
from above queen-excluders. I believe 
that any one who is familiar with oper- 
ating with or without queen-excluders 
would be willing to give from one to 
two cents a pound more for honey 
taken from above queen-excluders.” 


Wewahitchka, Fla. J. K. IsBext. 





Bee-Keeping—Salary 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—How much honey 
did you produce this year and from how 
many colonies? Can a young man who un- 
derstands the business make as much in 
Laat as he oe a $15v0 

De Land, Ills. — 

My season’s honey crop was 125,000 
pounds of chunk, extracted and comb 
honey from 2000 colonies, or an aver- 
age of a little better than 60 pounds. 
Your present salary is much larger 
than any extensive bee-keeper could 
afford to give you to look after his 
bee interests. To establish yourself in 
a bee-business, the returns of which 
would be as large as your present sal- 
ary, would require some time, and not 
less than a $3000 investment, even if 
you were to buy out an already estab- 
lished business. It would take, in a 
similar location to mine, 600 colonies, 
the returns of which might amount to 
$1500, and you could do all the work; 
and perhaps you would have more 
leisure than you have now. But you 
would have to make the investment. 





Wants a “Shove Off” 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—A friend bee-keeper 
gave me your address and told me to write 
you, that you would give me a good shove of. 
I am a young man and a farmer, and have 5 
strong colonies of bees, and I love them next 
to my family. I want to learn more about 
bee-culture, and make increase until we 
have enough bees to suppott us. Help me 
all you can now and I will make you glad 


later. . GARN 
Felton, Ga. — 


This young man is not far from 
where 1 was once in bee-culture. I 
had a great love for it, and a determi- 
nation to succeed, and this is the 
secret of mysuccess. I was not a very 
strong man in intellect, however I had 
a natural love for the culture of bees, 
and enough determination to succeed. 
A man with “willing hands” and deep 
interestin his business doesn’t need 
much of a shove off. He needs only to 
know whether there is any money “at 
the other end of the rope.” 

Any man can be sidetracked in 
almost any line of business, and espe- 
cially in bee-keeping. All of my friends 
came to me when it was generally 
known that I had “thrown up” my 
good job as head mechanic for a large 
concern for the purpose of embarking 
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ipon extensive bee-keeping, and beg- 
-ed me to give up my idea and go back 
o the shop to work or to enter some 
ither line of business where the oppor- 
unities were great. Even my wife 
oined with them, and said my mind 
was a little overbalanced, but none of 
hese things moved me, and no regrets 
have followed except that I wished 
| had started sooner. 

I mention these things for no other 
purpose than to show to what extent a 


person must be determined on a pur- 
suit if he expects to succeed. 





The Partridge-Pea as a Honey-Plant 


The picture shown here is a snap- 
shot taken by the writer while visiting 
bee-keepers, and shows the partridge- 
pea growing in all its glory. It shows 


how it grows on the mountains in 
Dixie. 


There are two well-known spe- 





WHERE THE PARTRIDGE-PEA GROWS RANK. 





cies of partridge-pea. One that grows 
on low, damp land where the water 
stands near the surface. It grows 
mostly in sections where there are 
lakes and along the coast, and is dis- 
tinguished from the other by its rag- 
ged leaves, and it does not grow as tall. 

This species does not secrete nectar, 
while the other plant grows from 18 
inches to 5 feet, and on higher land, 
and is perhaps the greatest nectar- 
yielding plant known. The plant 
blooms profusely, but does not yield 
its nectar through its bloom, but 
through nectar-cells at the bases of its 
leaves. Here it collects in drops and 
runs down to the ground during the 
night or damp, cloudy days. 

The greatest mystery about this plant 
is why the beesdo not gather more 
honey from it, as it yields so heavily, 
and the duration is so long, about 100 
days. But the bees do store from one 
to three supers during its flow of very 
fine, light honey. The flow begins in 
June and lasts until about the first of 
October. 

The point I want to make is that a 
very large section of Dixie would be 
almost a desert so far as bee-keeping 
is concerned were it not for this plant. 
It grows out over the forest and uncul- 
tivated land in the poorest sections of 
our country; thus making bee-keeping 
possible even in seemingly the most 
unfavorable sections. It is not always 
a sure “hit” for its honey, but by tak- 
ing several seasons in succession it 
makes bee-keeping profitable. Then, 
too, there are two other minor honey- 
plants which grow on the same kind 
of soil, and these very often give a 
yield of nectar that makes up fully for 
the partridge-pea during its off seasons. 














Improving the Bee 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


Now, what do you think of aman 
wanting to improve the bee? Why, all 
one has to do is to decide what kind of 
a bee one wants, and pick it out. If 
one is wanted that is kind, tractable, 
quiet in harness, won’t kick, bite, or 
balk, select the Carniolans. They are 
neatin their habits,do not daub up 
their hive with propolis, and build 
paper-white combs. To be sure, their 
coat is but a somber black, trimmed 
with soft, gray fur, not striking, but 
good and serviceable. 

Or, if one wants a similar bee, but 
one that properly guards its doors, 
just take the Caucasians. Regular gum- 
mers, these fellows, and one might, 
perhaps, do well to keep them for the 
business of raising varnish gum— 
though he might have to dynamite his 
hives to get the gum out. ; 

Or, mayhap, one prefers a thing of 
beauty, the glitter of near gold, and 
th-refore picks the sparkling goldens. 
N ce, playful fellows, these, and one 
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a a fine quality of sheet steel armor 


with them, for they are prone to be 
very rough in their play. But they are 
mighty -nice to use when there are 
other bee-keepers around you, for as 
sneak thieves, they are far and away 
ahead of anything yet invented, and 
will pack their hives while those of 
the neighbors grow beautifully light. 

If none of these suit, take some of 
the old standby, leather-colored Ital- 
ians. Nice, steady fellows, who mind 
their own business and do not consort 
with the festive bee-moth. And if you 
get the right strain, you will have 
good, heavy supers and alame back. 
We will not mention the sprained 
fingers and wrists from trying to shake 
these fellows from the combs, nor will 
we say a word about the way they per- 
forate cappings when we try to take off 
the sections. . 

You, who would specialize on comb 
honey can pick out the good, old 
blacks, the bee that gran’ther used to 
keep. They shake off so easily; in 
fact, they fairly tumble over each other 
and you, in their anxiety to get off of 
the combs. It is real sport to find 


their queen, when one has not another 
blessed thing to do for a whole, long 
week. 

And yet there are those who assert 
that the honey-bee is not variable, that 
she is unchanged and unchangeable. 
There rises to the mind’s eye two api- 
aries which it might profit the persons 
who hold that view to visit. Both lots 
are Italians, and beauties, too, well 
cared for and well handled. The first 
lot can be handled at any season in 
any weather, flow or no flow, with 
scarcely a vestige of smoke. An ideal 
lot, assuredly. 

The bees of the second lot are most 
excellent workers, but the Old Nick 
himself couldn’t stand their heat. They 
meet you far from home, and escort 
you most attentively. Blow smoke in 
at the entrance and there rush forth 
myriads of the ugliest stingers man 
ever met, and no skill, no method, 
serves to subdue them. And in the 
face of this some persons would still 
have you believe that the honey-bee is 
not variable. 

In color, in habit, and in behavior, 
the honey-bees vary as much as most 
kinds of animals and plants. Some of 
the traits of some races, and other 
traits of other races, are of advantage 
to us. If, by crossing and selecting, 


we can combine and fix the desirable 
characters, and eliminate the undesir- 
able, we “improve the bee.” And there 
is justas much possibility of doing 
this with bees as with other animals. 
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It is not a question of creating a new 
organ, or of radically changing the 
size or shape of the bee, but a question 
of combining all the good traits and 
leaving out the bad. 


We speak of good honey-gatherers 
as if such bees possessed physical 
characteristics which were responsible 
for their work. It is more probable 
that the good results are due rather to 
a nervous energy. That some races 
are better honey-producers than others 
is pretty well known, and is evidenced 
by the widespread use of the Italians 
instead of blacks, Carniolans, etc. 

That some strains of the same race 
are superior to others in honey getting 
is disputed, and superior results are at- 
tributed to “manipulation” or “ man- 
agement.” In the opinion of the 
writer this view is erroneous, and his 
opinion is based on many years of 
careful observation and comparison. 
In support of this contention, I would 
cite my system of bee-keeping and the 
results. With few exceptions, all colo- 
nies are requeened in August of each 
year with queens which have just be- 
gun to lay. This ensures uniformity 
of colonies the following season. The 
occasional colony which may be below 
normal size in August is brought up to 
the average when the queen is put in, 
so that all start evenly. The following 
spring, save for a cursory examination 
at the entrance and across the tops of 
frames, the bees are not manipulated— 
they don’t have to be. Supers are put 
on before fruit bloom, and the bees left 
to go it alone, save for getting honey 
off and putting on more supers. 

With such a uniform start, and such 
a “let alone” management, every col- 
ony shows what it is good for. To be 
sure, whenever the hives are close to- 
gether considerable mixing of bees oc- 
curs during a good flow, but not 
enough to materially affect the results. 
Under the above conditions, when all 
colonies of a certain strain, regularly 
on every flow, show greater amount 
stored than any other strain, we must 
assume that they are superior workers 
to the rest. And when this occurs, 
season after season, the assumption be- 
comes a certainty. 

I chance to have in one apiary three 
strains of bees, and several colonies 
headed by daughters of one of these 
strains mated to still another strain. 
One strain is especially commended 
for vigor and hardiness, another for 
gentleness, and the third for wonderful 
work, and the daughters referred to 
are from this latter. Every colony of 
this strain, and of these daughters also, 
has kept well ahead of the others. Is it 
not right to consider them superior 
honey gatherers ? 

Granting that bees can be “im- 
proved,” the objection is made that 
few bee-keepers are so located that 
they can get pure matings, and, furth- 
ermore, that because the individual 
male cannot be selected, progress is 
impossible, or, at best, uncertain. Re- 
sults belie this. Some bee-keepers 
have achieved marked results in the 
work of their bees, others in gentle- 
ness, and others in color. 

It was the settled conviction of the 
late Henry Alley that queens mate 
within a very few rods of their hive, 
and that it is the drones that wander 


afar. My own experience supports 
this view, and, furthermore, I believe 
that the flight of the drones is largely 
controlled by the prevailing winds and 
the contour of the country. 

One apiary which [ maintained for 
over 20 years lay close to the west 
shore of a large sheet of water. The 
prevailing winds were southwest. Black 
bees were abundant one-half mile north. 
No bees west or southwest, and a few 


some strains are better than others on 
certain flowers. I may be wrong, but 
I propose to find out. 


I have no bees or queens to sell, for 
if I produce any “infant prodigies” in 
the bee-line, I:do not want them to 
cause worry and loss of sleep to those 
who doubt. But it’s well to be “from 
Missouri ” sometimes. 


Providence, R. I. 
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A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION AT TORONTO. 


a mile due south. Year after year I 
reared queens there, and mismating 
was so exceedingly rare that when it 
did occur it was a genuine surprise. 


So mobile is the bee in my hands 
that I have gone about the work of 
building up a series of apiaries of dif- 
ferent strains with as much confidence 
as if I were handling cattle. 





Demonstrating Bees at Exhi- 
bitions 
BY F. E. MILLEN. 
One of the portions of the Apiarian 


exhibit at the Canadian National Ex- 


hibit, held -at Toronto a_ short time 
ago, was the demonstration of the 
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F. E. MILLEN POINTING OUT THE DREADED EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD TO Two YOUNG 
LADY BEE-KEEPERS—SYMPTOMS AND [REATMENT ARE ALWAYS FULLY EXPLAINED. 


It may be asked why I care for sev- 
eral strains? I want pure stock for 
crossing, and also I want to try out 
pure stock of my own rearing on the 
different fields, as I have a notion that 


handling of live bees which was con- 
ducted by the Ontario Agricultural 
College authorities. 

A large screen cage for the purpose 
was built,and a colony of bees pro- 
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vided for the demonstrator, in order 
that he might show what could be 
done. 

The interest of the spectators was 
plainly evident, and to the uninitiated 
it seemed miraculous that a man could 
handle so many thousands of bees and 
not get stung. Many of the people 
wanted to know how they were tamed, 
or how the stings were taken away 
from the bees; another would ask 
what we put on our arms, etc. 

Sensational methods were discarded, 
such as appearing half-naked; our aim 
was to show people that any one with 
a sufficient interest and courage can 
handle bees without getting too badly 
stung. Interesting points of the life 
of the bee and work of the bees were 
explained, and their usefulness demon- 
strated. 

At every demonstration we drewa 
crowd of from 50 to 100 people, and 
many enquiries were made as to keep- 
ing bees both as a hobby and as a 
business. 

Guelph, Ont. 
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Queen-Rearing Pointers 


BY FRANK F, FRANCE, 


Is not the subject of bee-keeping like 
a game of checkers? Are there not 
certain moves to make to get tothe 
king row? I would say yes in both 
cases. The first and best move to 
make is to provide each colony with a 
good, young, laying queen. A queen 
that does good work is one that pro- 
duces a hive full of bees that work. I 
once had a queen, and one of a high 
type of breeding, that produced a 
strong colony, but her bees did not 
secure more than enough honey—the 
whole summer long—to live on, while 
colonies all around her filled three and 
four supers. Such a queen should be 
killed at once, even though she ap- 
peared good. 

There is a great study before us 
when we work out and compare the 
lives of different queens. There is as 
much difference in the personality of 
bees as there is in people. It is won- 
derful to watch half a dozen colonies 
and observe their differences and like- 
nesses. 

One of the most important features 
is to have your queens as nearly alike as 
possible, both as to breed and age by 
securing them from some reliable 
breeder. Breeding queens should be 
changed every year to secure the best 
results. 

I have been asked by many bee-keep- 
ers to explain some of the methods I 
use in queen-rearing; also to explain 
how I use a little device to do away 
with a large share of queen book- 
keeping. This device, as pictured 
here, is the invention of Mr. H. Per- 
kins, of Artesia, Calif., and is the best 
device I have yet seen to do the work 
required. 

_ To begin with, I secure good breed- 
ing queens from excellent stock, and if 
they come up to my standard as 


good layers, with well-marked bees 
that work, such are used for breeders. 
By importing new stock and changing 
breeders every year, and also testing 
them for honey gathering, I have stock 
that is worth while. 


_ As the temperature here in the North 
is generally cold,I do not begin my 
cell building until the latter part of 
May or the first of June, when drones 
are plenty and there is little dandelion 
honey coming in. From this time on 
until the middle of August I put out 
cells on the average every other day, 
but in the height of the flow I put out 
cells every day. 

To produce the best, long-lived 
queens that bring results, larve not 
more than 24 hours old must be used 



































































division-boards and a super, thus mak- 
ing four (two-full-Langstroth) frame 
nuclei, each division having a separate 
entrance and cover. The entrances 
are so arranged as to have one on 
each side and end. Over all is placed 
a full cover. Figure No. 1 will illus- 
trate this point more fully. 

As the season advances and the 
weather becomes warm and settled, I 
use atwin nucleus hive. This hive is 


made on the same principle as the 
Root twin hive, only the frames are 


FIG. 1.—REGULAR SUPER ARRANGED TO MAKE FouR TWo-FRAME NUCLEL. 


for starting cells. All cells are raised 
in full colonies under the swarming 
or supersedure impulse. These cell- 
builders are made extra strong with 
brood from other colonies, so that 
there is an over supply of nurse-bees 
that will thus provide the proper 
amount of royal jelly for each cell. All 
colonies and nuclei are fed to imitate 
a good honey-flow (if there be none); 


made one-half a standard frame instead 
of one-third. I have a great many 
more bees to keep the brood warm, a 
larger space for the queen to lay in, 
and I have less swarming. The divis- 
ion-board is made of plate tin with an 
oilcloth fastened to the top to overlap 
each side. Over all is placed a tele- 
scope cover. 

Fig. 4, next page, will show how the 








FIG. 2.—VIEW SHOWING SIDE OF FRAMES. 


about half a quart of feed in the eve- 
ning of each day. The best results 
cannot be expected unless this is done. 

The subject of the proper sized nu- 
cleus here in the North is of great}im- 
portance. During the earliest and 
latest periods of the year I use a com- 
mon 10-frame super with three tight 





frames fit in a standard frame, and can 
be used as such if need be, also for the 
purpose of drawing out extra comb for 
more nuclei. 

One of the most important features 
of queen-rearing is the book-keeping, 
especially if a record is kept of each 
individual nucleus, The little device 
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shown Fig. 2, is used to do away with a 
part of this work. It is made of tin, 
with a small knob to turn each wing 
out as desired. Each wing of the sig- 
nal is painted a different color, as red, 
white and blue. In connection with 
the signal I use a small piece of card- 
board tacked on the side of the hive 
numbered in a half circle as this: 1, 3, 
6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 with a wire 
bent to point to any one figure or to 
any third day in the month. For in- 
stance, suppose the signal indicates 
that there is a virgin (the white wing), 
and the hand points to 15, it would 
mean look fora layer the 15th, when 
the signal can be turned to the red, 
meaning laying. The blue indicates a 
cell. After the queen has begun to lay 
the entrance queen-excluder is pushed 
down over the entrance, thus holding 
her in case of swarming. 
Platteville, Wis. 
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Improvement in Bees 


BY E. S. MILES. 


Referring to the discussion of im- 
provement in bees. I cannot see how a 
man who believes an improvement pos- 
sible can be compared, by Dr. Bonney, 
with those who believe in “the divine 
right of kings” or “the divine right of 
slavery.” I would, on the contrary, put 
the one who says that it can’t be done 
along with those who said that slavery 
or monarchy could not be abolished. 


Because the Doctor has failed to 
pick out a queen whose progeny would 
be like her, he should not conclude 
that others cannot. It takes close ob- 
servation to determine that a certain 
colony has the qualities we want ina 
sufficient degree to warrant the belief 
that they will transmit the same to 
their progeny if properly mated. I can- 
not see how learning the different the- 
ories of breeding could help a man in 
the breeding of animals unless he had 
this ability to pick out the ones having 
the traits wanted in sufficient degree to 
perpetuate said traits. The argument 
that a colony will produce a large crop 
one season and be worthless the next 
only shows that the Doctor has taken 
his experience with mixed bees. With 
that kind I have the same experience, 
and that is just what I want to avoid 
by selective breeding. 

I want a bee which is thrifty, can 
accumulate a little when the common 
bee cannot; for such a colony will 
give some surplus almost, if not every 
year. That is why I mentioned a col- 
ony, No. 16, which never fails to pay 
me something because they have that 
very thrifty disposition. 

They do not boom up, make prepara- 
tions for swarming as most common 
bees do (bred by themselves under 
this impulse), but they are always on 
the lookout for nectar,and when the 
flow does come they are always ready, 
and seem to bend all their energy to 
storing honey instead of swarming. 
The Doctor claims that these bees 
won’t perpetuate their kind, because 
they are “wild by nature.” I cannot 
see why my No. 1l6is any wilder by 
nature than my Duroc Jersey hogs. In 
10 years they have stayed in this same 
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hive, superseded their queen three 
times, and have never been out of the 
hive in that time except in quest of 
stores. They are always there. I know 
where to find them, and my hogs have 
to be kept at home by fences. If I neg- 
lected my hogs, as some neglect their 
bees, I would soon have hogs “wild 
by nature.” ; 

With such arguments as the Doctor 
uses on page 272, of the September 
American Bee Journal: “While we 
always have had the bee just as it is 
now, and especially that branch known 


ro 


tendency toward swarming. It may be 
the Doctor expects too much in the 
way of improvement; it may be he ex- 
pects us to have bees as large as rob- 
ins, and able to carry a half pound of 
nectar at atrip. Improvement in bees 
doubtless will come, asin other ani- 
mals, gradually. 

He says: “I do not deny that it is 
possible.” If it is possible, then it can 
be done. _He quotes several men who 
admit their ignorance as to whether 
there are improved bees, yet he dis- 
credits those of us-who claim to have 
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FIG. 4.—THE NUCLEUS FRAMES FIT A STANDARD FRAME.—(See page 371.) 


as the Afis family, we can trace the 
development of some of the domesti- 
cated animals through the ages, as the 
horse, for we find the bones of the 
original Equus fossilized in the rocks,” 
there is not much chance to get at the 
truth, for that is just a guess. It mat- 
ters not how learned a man said this. 
I assert that such statements are just 
plain guesses. 


We do not know what the bee was 
5000 years ago, as to color or habits of 
industry or swarming, etc., but we do 
know that there is a great variation 
now between different colonies as to 
hardiness, gentleness, industry, and 


accomplished some improvement, as 
a few men, and some professional 
queen-rearers claim much, but I defer 
vastly more to the opinion of profes- 
sional bee-keepers.” Who are profes- 
sional bee-keepers? The late Mr. 
Hutchinson, generally admitted to be 
one of the most advanced bee-keepers 
in the world, advertised for years a 
superior stock” of bees. Are Dr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. Doolittle, or Mr. Howe “ pro- 
fessional bee-keepers?” They believe 
it possible and profitable to improve 
the bee by careful selective breeding. 
Practically every one who has tried 


intelligently to breed from the best ,- 


stock believes it easily possible to have 
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a strain of bees superior to common 
bees. 

“ Mahagement,” as the Doctor thinks, 
is a whole lot, but not, as he infers, the 
whole thing; else why could he not 
have like results every year? Cannot 
yne “ manage” a colony the same every 
year? But suppose one strain yields 
one-third or more surplus with the 
:ame Management than another strain, 
ind does it year after year? Is not 
that animproved beeas compared with 
the other? Our improved live stock 
give more flesh or milk, as the case 
may be,for the like amount of feed 
than do the “scrub” stock;” hence 
they are an “improvement” over the 
scrub stock. 
~ Such colonies as produce regularly 
more bees than are secured by natural 
selection are improved bees. I believe 


‘ 


are superior as to honey-gathering and 
non-swarming to bees bred from nat- 
ural swarming. For six seasons I have 
depended for my sole support upon the 
bees, and as I did not have enough 
colonies of this strain, I have yielded 
to the temptation to keep over some of 
the best colonies of the common bees 
that I should have requeened. 

I have, however, gained control of 
my neighborhood by purchasing most 
of the bees around here, and still hope 
to increase my stock of selected bees. 
I am not trying to advertise, and have 
no bees or queens for sale. 

I notice where bee-keepers are be- 
hind the times, and use the old-fash- 
ioned way of increase by natural swarm- 
ing, that their neighbors generally have 
bees, if they want them enough to hive 
swarms. With this condition one can- 
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“like will produce like” in bees as 
much as in other things. They claim 
that we cannot control the male par- 
entage. But we do not fully under- 
stand the question of mating. On page 
274, Mr. F. W. Sladen says “the 
difficulties of mating might be over- 
come by isolation, but this cannot be 
done in settled districts,” just where we 
wish to test for honey-gathering. I 
believe Mr. Sladen is mistaken in this. 
I believe there are neighborhoods 
where a bee-keeper has the field so 
completely to himself that if he will 
rear drones from the best stock only 
he willin the great majority of cases 
have his queens properly mated. 

I am nota believer in the theory that 
young queens go several miles to mate. 
In fair to large apiaries the young 
queens certainly mate not far from 
their hive. The beeeder, therefore, can 
control the male parentage by furnish- 
ing ad, or near all, of the right kind of 
crones, and mone, or as near none as 
possible of poor stock. Allow meto 
give my own personal experience. 
“ Seeing is believing.” What one sees, 
what one handles, is the thing one 
rally knows, if one knows anything. 

Beginning with one good queen 15 
or 16 years ago I selected colonies with 
cweens as near like her as I could get 
tor breeders. And in spite of the fact 
tiat I have kept some common stock 
which furnished drones all the time, I 
' ave quite a number of colonies that 


not breed bees, as, of course, the field 
will be stocked with all kinds of bees 
except the best. 

I have kept bees 18 years, and my 
neighborhood gets freer from other 
bees the longer I stay in one place. I 
aim to keep the field stocked with yust- 
lers,and the other fellow must either 
keep better xustlers or take better care 
of them. 

In conclusion, let me report 5% tons 
of honey for the past season from 200 
colonies, and an increase of 50 colo- 
nies. The Doctor, located near by, re- 
ports the season a “perfect failure.” 
They say “money talks.” Honey is 
nearly as good as money now-a-days. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 
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Advertising Honey 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


I have no hesitation in confessing 
that I was once caught by the fine ad- 
vertising of a Correspondence School, 
and parted with some of my good 
money to take a course in Ad Writing. 
Had I had robust health I think I 
would be at ‘it yet, for I soon had a 
position paying $115 per month. 

This is my excuse for writing about 
selling and advertising honey, for I 
have had good success in disposing of 
honey, as well as other goods—by ad- 
vertising. 

I shall start with the proposition that 











advertising is guess work, for no man 
alive can tell the result,the drawing 
power of an ad, until after he has been 
permanently separated from his coin. 
His answers may cost him 10 cents 
each; they may cost him twice what 
the article is worth that he is trying to 
sell, or twice the retail selling price, if 
that be so much as one dollar, and yet 
it may be a “good” ad; that is, it may 
be well written, properly arranged and 
displayed, and in the proper mediums, 
but some way does not draw, and the 
venture is a failure. 

A writer suggested that the bee-men 
of the United States raise a fund to 
advertise honey. It will never be done, 
because it is not a practical scheme. It 
would cost too much. Fifty thousand 
dollars would not be a start; / mean 
$50,000 a year, while I opine Mr. Fos- 
ter had a simple sum of that amount in 
mind when he wrote about it. I like 
Mr. Foster’s writings. He is practical, 
sensible, entertaining, but in this one 
case his hope had run away with his 
judgment. The sum will never be 
raised; for while there are many who 
would cheerfully subscribe one, two. 
or even ten dollars for each ton of 
honey they produce, they know that a 
few persons only would have to pay 
all the tax, and to invest under such 
circumstances would not be good judg- 
ment. While it might be tried once, I 
doubt seriously if they could ever get 
together another fund, unless such ad- 
vertising were vastly more productive 
of results, zmmediate results,than my 
judgment tells me it would be. 

If the scheme were practical, the 
first question would be, “Where shall 
we advertise ?” and the answer would 
be (selfish interest), “In my locality, 
or where 7 may benefit.” Mr. Foster 
would want some of it. I should like 
to see some of the money applied here. 
California bee-men would naturally 
look out for their interests, and that 
miserable little $50,000 would look like 
a pound of honey set in the midst of a 
hundred hives when a drouth is on. 

The real good magazines, the dig 
ones, like The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
get hundreds of dollars for each page 
that they print. I have been told that 
this particular publication gets $1000 a 
page a month. Even with their tre- 
mendous circulation they reach but 
about one percent of our great popu- 
lation. This is but one of thousands 
of publications issued in the United 
States. Fifty thousand dollars would 
not put a small ad in enough of them 
to reach one-fourth of the population 
of the country once. 

If we had the money to make an ag- 
gressive campaign, I doubt seriously if 
it would pay, because we have nothing 
startingly new or novel to exploit; be- 
cause we have not a sufficient margin 
of profits between the cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price. With the 
money invested and the time employed, 
the bee-man who receives $1000 a year 
for his honey has little to spare for ad- 
vertising. 

This brings me logically to the 
things advertised in the papers and 
magazines, their cost (probable), and 
the selling price, retail (known). Let 
us take the first breakfast food put on 
the market, if my memory serves me. 
They have the public so into the habit 
of buying it that they do not now hesi- 
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tate to tell that it is made of corn, 
wheat, rye, etc., ground, made into 
cakes, baked, then broken up and 
roasted. Thereisa little sugar in it, a 
little salt, but if you try to eat it with- 
out the sugar and cream recommended 
—well, don’t. 

The manufacturers of this dope 
make great claims for it, and that, 
among others, it improves the nerves. 
I believe it, and that the manufacturers 
eat largely of it, else they could never 
make the claims they do. Let us ana- 
lyze it. The average cost of the cere- 
als, as they buy, is far below one cent a 
pound. But let us allow that small 
sum, then another to cook it and put it 
into the cartons. It sells, or used to, 
for 15 cents a package, or about 10 to 
15 times the first cost without the ad- 
vertising. 

Let us take something with which I 
am even more familiar—patent medi- 
cines. I assert positively, and I can 
prove that the average patent medicine 
which costs the customer $1.00 does 
not cost the manufacturer 10 cents, ad- 
vertising and all after the business is 
established, and there are some medi- 
cines which allow a still larger mar- 
gin, as pills and some of the dry “teas.” 

How much, think you, do these firms 
pay for advertising? I was once in- 
formed that a now famous patent medi- 
cine concern had paid out half a mil- 
lion dollars in advertising before the 
ground was broken for their buildings, 
and I believed it, for the papers were 
full of their pictures long before I had 
a bottle of the stuff on my shelves. 

Where is the margin of profits to en- 
able the bee-man to pay out much for 
advertising in his own locality, let 
alone joining in a national scheme? 
“Corn syrup” is possible, because they 
can sell it for something like $2.75 the 
hundred pounds, and make a clear 
profit that would make a bee-keeper 
dizzy with envy; but the amount of 
money necessary to erect and equip a 
“corn-swindle” plant would buy every 
hive of bees in the State of Iowa ata 
fair valuation. It takes money to make 
money. A profit of a cent a pound on 
millions of pounds is dig business, 
while a profit of 5 cents a pound on 
the amount of honey per colony pro- 
duced by the average bee-man will 
afford him a slim living unless he has 
several hundred colonies, knows how 
to handle them, and has good luck in 
having profitable seasons. 


We have many things to overcome 
besides swarming, bad seasons and 
disease among bees. In the mind of 
the average person not a honey-pro- 
ducer honey zs a luxury, and—call me 
traitor if you will—with section honey 
at 12% to 25 cents a pound it would be 
to me, with myincome. It zs a luxury 
to the very large majority of the people 
of the United States, especially where 
there are children in the family. De- 
claring in an ad that “honey is cheap,” 
does not make it so. 


There are seasons when the honey 
crop is an almost total failure overa 
large area, and when the supply of an 
article is exhausted, one may as well 
pull down his advertising. No mer- 
chant would for a minute listen to any 
proposition in advertising where the 
supply was held up for 18 months at a 
time. In this connection, did you ever 


stop to think that the supply of corn 
iniquity, be it glucose or booze, is con- 
stant and unlimited ? 

There is, however,a way to bring 
our product to the attention of the 
world, and that is for each and every 
bee-keeper in the country to study ad- 
vertising and become an ad writer, 
and it is not necessary for him to take 
a mail course, either. Let him briefly 
and plainly tell his customers what he 
has to sell. 

1. Don’t quote prices unless you are 
obliged to, or unless you are offering a 
bargain. 

2. Don’t lie, for your mendacious 
chickens will come home to roost to 
your sorrow and shame. 

3. Don’t forget that brevity is the 
soul of wit in nothing more than adver- 
tising. 

4. Don’t brag about your output, for 
some one may not believe you, and 
every one despises a liar. 

These are a few negative hints about 
advertising, and here follow a few sug- 
gestions. Shall I commence with 


It should be enough to the average 
person that honey is in the comb; but 
while that old canard about artificial 
comb honey is perhaps exploded, there 
is a hereditary distrust in the minds of 
the present generation that there is a 
possibility of adulteration in even the 
snowy comb. Fortunately we have an 
irrefutable argument in the Pure Food 
Law, and it should be worked to a 
finish. So let us add to our ad 


PURE HONEY 


: Guaranteed Under Pure Food Law : 
from the ; 
: Italian Bee-Apiary, Beetown, Iowa : 


Do I hear some one say: “That is 
nothing but a label!” Well, what isa 
label but an ad? Admitting the im- 
peachment, let us see what we can add 
tothe ad to make it more attractive, 
more enticing, more fulling. 

Most persons, in writing an ad, think 
that they must use up every available 
inch of space for words. If you will 
observe advertisements in expensive 
mediums, you will see that there is 
vastly more white paper than reading 
matter, possibly one part of black to 10 
of white, and they are paying probably 
$500 for the page. Why is this? Be- 
cause very few persons will read a long 
ad unless they are mightily interested, 
and, let me grieve, it is hard to get peo- 
ple intensely interested in so common 
athing as honey. They know what it 
is, where it may be bought, the price, 
and if their appetite craves it they will 
buy; all we can hope to dois call their 
attention to it at a time when we can 
supply a demand. 

As the bees in the United States are 
credited with an output of $25,000,000 an- 
nually, which is but about 25 cents per 
capita, the National demand must surely 
exceed the supply. With a commodity 
so well known the fewer words you 
use in advertising the better. That isa 
cold fact. In many cases you need but 
the one word HONEY, but, that one word 


must be over a display of FINE honey in 
a store window. I have advertised here 
in that way for a long time, making 
and giving to the store-keeper a case 
with a glass front to hold 100 pounds 
(sections), and the word HONEY in 
black letters 4 inches high ona board 
and 6 inches wide on top of the case. 
Later I got up some postal cards which 
I sent to the farmers adjacent to town, 
making them myself. 

A cut of some kind adds to the at- 
tractiveness of an ad, and there is 
nothing more appropriate to a bee than 
a bee or a hive, or both, and in the way 
of a hive nothing is better than a skep. 
It is more poetical, but other pictures 
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ADVERTISE YOUR HONEY 


into which bees come are all right, and 
I will add some outline suggestions. I 
have lost my skill with the pencil from 
30 years of idleness. 

I recently read that farmers should 
be expected to buy by the 60-pound 
can! There is not one man in a hun- 
dred who will, the country over, buy in 
such large quantities any more than 
they will buy sugar by the sack. Not 
as much so, for honey is a luxury. 
Here, in one of the richest portions of 
the United States, my customers buy 
almost entirely in 10-pound pails. 


WE WILL PAY 
$1.00 a DROP For 
Every Drop of Adulterated 
HONEY 
Offered for Sale in this Store 


In this ad the words, “ We will pay 
$1.00 a drop for honey,” to be in large 
letters; the other, “Every drop of 
adulterated,” in small. “Know what 
you want to say, then say it,” is a good 
rule in literature, and a good one in 
advertising. 

I here append a hint for a good, 
short, circular letter. I should have it 
in type imitation, and paper the size of 
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letter paper, 8%4x11 inches, and allow 
1%-inch margin on the sides, at least. 
Two or three cuts of bees scattered on 
the margin would help to attract atten- 
tion. 

PURE HONEY 


trom the 
ITALIAN BEE-ApPIARY—BEE Town, Iowa. 


When I say “Pure Honey,” I 
mean that it is honey gathered by 
the bees, stored by the bees, and 
ripened in the hive by the bees; and 
its purity is assured by the Pure 
Food Law. 


More than this, however, it is 
WuiteE C.Lover Honey, and that is 
the best that can be said of honey. 
There are other good honeys for 
those who are zof¢ critical; but for 
nice people, persons of refinement 
and taste, the clover honey is the 
only one which exactly fills the bill. 


I have it in sections as well as 10, 30, 
and 60 pound pails. A. B. BEE, 
the Bee-Man. 


Iam dealing with local advertising 
entirely, and I honestly believe that 
this is the only kind that will pay the 
average producer, the man who has 
from 500 to 1000, or, at most, 2000 
pounds to sell, the man who sells all 
his honey to his neighbors, and, pos- 
sibly, some of it through the stores. If 
he has more, and wants to find a new 
customer, a want ad in the bee-journals 
will do the business. 

Everybody will read a one-word ad 
because they cannot help it. Therefore, 
the fewer words you have in an ad the 
more readers you will get. Why give 
them a history of your family? Why 
tell them how you produce your honey ? 
Why abuse “Korn Syrup with a Kane 
flavor,” which smells like a slop-bucket 
if you boil it? Why abuse your brother 
bee-men, if you have any? Take a 
sheet of paper and put on it what you 
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are going to advertise. Honey; the 
kind; add some pleasant remarks; also 
a picture, and if you don’t want your 
mug to be seen, put on it a picture of a 
bee or a skep. 
Buck Grove, Iowa. 
—_—_—_—————=P ¢ oee—____ 


Apiarian Exhibit at the Spo- 
kane Interstate Fair 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


It was my good fortune to attend the 
19th annual Interstate Fair held at 
Spokane, Wash., Sept. 30 to Oct. 6, 1912. 
Taken both as a whole and depart- 
mentally, it was one of the very best 
Fairs I ever attended. 

But what will specially interest read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal are 
the exhibits of bees, honey, and bees- 
wax illustrated herewith. They were 
located in a very good place, so that 
no one could miss seeing the display. 

There ‘were seven exhibitors—all 
from Washington, I believe. The total 
amount of cash premiums offered was 
$165. Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, was the 
judge. Mr. L. C. Barrett, of Spokane, 
was the courteous superintendent of 
the Apiary Department. 

At least two of the exhibitors at this 
Fair deserve special mention. They 
are Mr. J. P. Kingsland and Mr. Robt. 
Cissna. The former, who is an enthu- 
siastic city bee-keeper, spent consid- 
erable time in securing a variety of ex- 
hibits for the Apiarian Department, 
and the latter, who is a specialist bee- 
keeper, and runs a half-dozen apiaries, 
had by far the largest quantity on ex- 
hibition, and probably came the farth- 
est to the Fair. He sold all his honey 
to an enterprising local firm in Spo- 
kane before the Fair closed. 

An excellent start has been made in 
the exhibits of the Apiary Department, 
But it will be necessary to offer more 
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cash premiums before many bee-keep- 
ers can afford the work and trouble of 
making an exhibit worthy of three 
large States like Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. No doubt the Fair man- 
agement will increase the number of 
premiums as well as the cash amounts 
by another year, and thus attract more 
exhibitors from the ranks of bee-keep- 
ers in this part of the country. 

Making apiarian exhibits at Fairs is 
one of the very best methods of adver- 
tising for bee-keepers. There is always 
a crowd of interested people where 
live bees are exhibited, and to have 
their product in large amounts beside 
the bees is a very effective way to im- 
press people with the importance of 
the business. It has always been a sur- 
prise to me that Fairs do not encour- 
age bee-keepers and bee-keeping more, 
by giving greater prominence to prod- 
ucts of the apiary. 


Sandpoint, Idaho. 


[The above letter was received with 
accompanying picture and a list of the 
prize winners, that would be too 
lengthy for our columns. A private 
letter from Mr. York said: “I am 
tanned very nicely, as I have been out- 
of-doors all summer.” Idaho life evi- 
dently agrees with him.—Ebp1ror.] 
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Two Recipes Worth Trying 


Cocoanut Purrs—Heat two cupfuls 
of granulated sugar with one-half cup- 
ful of cream, and add one-fourth cup- 
ful of honey. Boil until the ball will 
form in cold water; then remove, and 
beat a half cupful of grated cocoanut 
into it. Beat until creamy, and drop 
from the end of a small silver spoon 
on oiled paper. 





PINEAPPLE Drops—Boil two cupfuls 
of sugar with one cupful of milk and 


HONEY EXHIBIT AT THE SPOKANE INTERSTATE FAIR. 
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one-fourth cupful of honey. Boil until 
a ball will form in water, and then beat 
the stiff white of an egg into it. Add 
one cupful of chopped canned pine- 





Dr. MILLERS <4) ANSWERS- 


apple, and drop on oiled paper when it 
becomes firm. Press .a black walnut- 
meat on each drop.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


What Becomes of the Drone? 


The October number of the American 
Bee Journal has just reached us, and the 
writer has read the artic le entitled, “What 
Becomes of the Drones ? 

This is a question that is most opportune, 
for I have never heard any explanation 
other than that the worker stung the 
drone so that it might die when the season 
for gathering honey had come te a close; 
but your reasoning appeals to my sense of 
Nature’s method of disposing of them by a 
less radical method, viz., the refusal of the 
workers to longer feed them the kind of 
food which they are able to assimilate or 
subsist upon. Naturally, starvation would 
be the result. 


Not being a practical bee-keeper, I am at 
liberty to ask any kind of an irrelevant 
question. May they not be like the Japa- 
nese soldier who has served up tothe time 
that his usefulness ceases and he commits 
hara-kiri ?, ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The answer to your question 


depends somewhat upon the meaning at- 
tached to the word “ may,”’ when you ask, 
““May they not be like the Japanese sol- 
dier?” It may be used to ask permission, 
as when a little chap in school I asked. 
““May I go out?” If used in that sense, I 
must answer decidedly “No.” I can never 
give my consent to have a drone commit 
hara-kiri, and if ever any drone does sucha 
thing I want it distinctly understood that it 
is entirely without my consent and advice, 
and I am in no way responsible for it. 

But the word “ may” may also have refer- 
ence to the possibility of athing. If used in 
that sense I must still answer oO. 

Firstly, because most of the denizens of 
the hive are of the gentler sex, and the 
drone is toomuch of a gentleman to rip open 
his bowels in the presence of so many ladies. 

Secondly, because he cannot rip without a 
ripper, and he has no ripper. 


Bees and Strawberries—How to Get Started 
With Bees 


1. What do bees really do for strawber- 
ries; just the same as on apples? 
, 2. Howis the best way to get startedin 
early spring, by buying twoor three nuclei 
or a pound of bees, and then later buya 
good breeder of some reliable bee-keeper 
and requeen? f 

3. How long would it take to build up 
a nucleus to a good colony ? INDIANA, 


ANSWERS.—I. In some respects the work 
of bees on strawberry blossoms is the same 
as on apple blossoms; in some respects dif- 
ferent. Apple blossoms are perfect; that 
is. each blossom has both stamens and pis- 
tils. Yet the stamens and pistils do not ma- 
ture at the same time. Some varieties of 
strawberries have perfect blossoms, same 
as apples. If you should plant a whole 
acre witha single variety of this kind, and 
no other kind near, you would get a crop. 
Some varieties of strawberries have stami- 
nate, or male, blossoms. Under no circum- 
stances will a blossom having only stamens 
produce fruit. Some varieties are pistillate, 
or female. Plant an acre of these, with no 
other variety near, and you will have no 
fruit. But if every fourth or fifth row can 
be staminate or perfect the pistillatevarie- 
ties bear fine crops. But there mustbe in- 
sects to carry the pollen from the male to 
the female | oom ony and the bee leadsall 
inthis respect. Yet I must confess that 
generally Ihave not seen bees working on 
strawberry blossoms. Probably it isn’t nec- 


essary for them to work on them every day 
to produce a crop. 

2. Itis hardly practicable for you to get 
started 7 early in the spring unless you 
can buy full colonies near at hand. Indeed, 
on the whole that is probably the best way, 
and afterward you can change the blood if it 
does not suit you. If you have to send off a 
distance, then the nucleus, or bees by the 
pound may be best. But instead of getting 
a nucleus and afterward getting a breeder 
to introduce to the nucleus, the safer way 
would be to get the breeder with the nu- 
cleus. 

3. Under favorable circumstances a 3- 
frame nucleus may be a full colony withina 
month or six weeks. 


Constructing Hives so the Honey Will Not Need 
to be Transported to the Upper Story 


What do you think of a hive constructed 
something like this: Let the upper and 
lower half of the hive be separated bya 
solid board with only a small opening be- 
tween thetwo. The entrance will be in the 
lowest corner of the upper half. Now the 
upper half will be brood-chamber until the 
queen finally goes down into the brood- 
chamber. Thus the upper half will contain 
the honey, which will not have to be moved 
up by the bees, as is usually the case in an 
ordinary hive. If necessary, an excluder 
can keep the queen in the lower story after 
she has once entered it. GERMANY, 


ANSWER.—Every now and then some one 
has.conceived something of this kind with 
the idea that it will save work for the bees 
if they are allowed to go straight to the sur- 
plus chamber when they come from the 
field. Butit does not work out in practice, 
as you will probably find it-youtry it; andl 
should advise you not to try it on more than 

single colony. The pollen would most 
likely be stored in the u ae eens. and 
then laboriously carried down as needed 
by the nurses, makinga great dealof extra 


work. I very much doubt if it is desirabl« 
to save the bees the work of carrying the 
honey from the lower story to the upper 
That carrying is very likely a part of the 
process of ripening the honey. 


Maples as a Source of Honey—What Strain o! 
Bees Winter Best? 


1. What do you think of a locality from 
1000 to 2000 feet above sea level where there 
is a large quantity of maple sugar produced 
every year. Would you consider it a good 
locality for bee-keeping ? 

2. Do you prefer queens of northern breed 
ing to those from the South? Are queens 
from the State of Louisiana, or from any 
other part of the South, considered poor 
wintering stock ? 

What is the use of getting queens from the 
South to make up winter losses if they win- 
ter poorly here inthe North? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERs.—I. The maple is a valuable 
honey-tree. It comes early, howeyer, and 
the honey secured from it is mostly used in 
brood-rearing. The field-force is not yet 
strong enough to gather much more than 
will eupeiy the daily needs of the colony. 

So while it is of value in securing a strong 
force of bees, the question whether the 
locality is a good one depends upon what 
comes later. If there are plenty of later 
sources the maple will bea great help; if 
nothing comes after, there is little prospect 
of surplus. 

There is very little complaint of queens 
shinaed from the South being unable to 
stand rigorous winters in the North. In 
fact, most northern bee-keepers buy south- 
ern queens, owing to the fact that they can 
be gotten earlier from the South. 


Making Increase 


I intend to buy queens in the spring, from 
May 25 to June 15, and intend to increase 
by taking a frame or two from the old hive 
with old queen, and place the same in a new 
hive onthe old stand. I will fill the hive 
with oy with full sheets of foundation. 

Now the old hive on a new stand will be 
queenless. To this I will introduce a queen. 
That queen should be readily accepted, as 
all the old bees will have returned to their 
original queen on theold stand. 

Do you advise this method of increase? If 
not, please give your way of doing it. 

NEw YORK. 


ANSWER,—Your plan will work all right. 


What Causes Wingless Bees ? 


is used on 


1. What resinous substance 
cement-coated nails ? 

2. Some young bees of most of my colonies 

were born without wings about July of this 

The hives had been raised a little for 

Do you i 


year 


ventilation. think they became 
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chilled, or were this way because the feed- 
ing had been neglected, since there was not 
much nectar being gathered? The hives, 
especially some, contained considerable 
honey. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—I. 1 don’t Know. (Rosin,—ED.) 

2. | must confess that this, too, is a little 
too hard a nut for me to crack. It hardly 
seems likely that the trouble came from the 
brood being chilled. I would rather guess 
it came from the heat before the hives were 
raised. Possibly it might be the effect of 
wax-worms. 


Wintering Bees Near a Boiler 


I have a cellar with a steam boilerinit. I 
can put the hives at one side about 20 feet 
away; can give plenty of fresh air. 

How shall I fix the hives on top of the 
frames under the covers; will burlap door 
do they need some chaff on top? I could 
put them near the boiler if it would be bet- 
ter, Ican’t findany one who ever wintered 
bees in a cellar where there was a heater. 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—Very likely you will find that 
you can winter bees all the better for'a 
heater in your cellar. At any rate I would 
rather not be without a furnace in my cellar 
after an experience of 1o years withone. If 
you have lots and lots of freshairthe bees 
will do well even if you cannot keep the 
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temperature below so degrees. It matters 
little, while the bees are in the cellar, 
whether they are covered with burlap or 
chaff, or have sealed board covers directly 
over the top-bars, or have nocovers at all, 
with the top entirely open. Only, if they are 
closed on top there must be plenty of opening 
below. I have sealed covers, just as they 
were on summer stands, with 2 inches of 
space under the bottom-bars, and entrance 
the full width of the hive. If your entrance 
is small, then there must be ventilation 
above. It doesn’t matter whether that top 
ventilation be made by allowing the air to 
pasa out through chaff or burlap, or merely 
y shoving the cover forward so as to leave 
¥%-inch space at the back end. 


How to Keep Ants Out of Honey 


How can I keep ants out of honey after it 
is taken off the hive? I took off some, and 
a few days later, when looking it over, I 
found it was covered with big, black ants. 

ARKANSAS. 

ANSWER,—Make a platform resting on 
four feet, these feet standingin old cans in 
which to keep water or oil. If you can trace 
the ants to their nests, punch a hole into the 
nest with a crowbar, pour in carbon bi- 
sulphide, and quickly cover over. But be 
careful no fire is near or there will be an 
explosion. 


EXPERIENCES 











Kansas State Fair Exhibit 


The Kansas State Fair held at Topeka last 
month was a grand success in every way, 
but especially soin the bee-keeping depart- 
ment. P. Lucas, the manager, had taken 
a great deal of pains collecting different 
kinds of honey, and this exhibit was quitea 
drawing card for many people, even some 
of the bee-keepers had no idea of the va- 
riety of honey that the bees could gather 
from different sources. 

Orange honey had been sent by P. C. Chad- 
wick, of Redland, Calif.; cotton and tupelo 
guin by J. J. Wilder, of Cordele, Ga.; bass- 
wood by the A. I, Root Co., hearts-ease and 
sweet clover from Nebraska; six kinds of 
white sage from toro crop, which had never 
candied, fromA Vogeler, of Oakland, Calif. ; 
one kind from Fruitvale, Calif.; the lower 
part of the jar was light and clear, and the 
upper part was candied and almost as white 
as snow. Fine gum-tree comb honey, a sam- 
ple of 1901 crop, which was a lemon yellow 
and very heavy, was exhibited. Then there 
was manzanola, light orange honey from the 
South, which was very firm; also sage comb 
honey, white clover, alfalfa, smartweed, 
Spanish-needle, and yellow clover from 
Kansas. 

The department manager says that an 
other year he wants to make “a larger show- 
ing of the different varieties, and would be 
pleased if any one having any other kind 
would send him a sample. 

Another attraction. was the different 
things put up in honey. Mr. Lucas had 
peaches, apples, plums, pears, tomatoes and 
corn put up in jars with honey. Some of 
these had been put up three years, and they 
were as fresh and as good as those that had 
been put up this year. 

_ This goes to show what can be and is be- 
ingdone with honey. Let all the bee-keep- 
ers help the good cause along. 

A BEE-KEEPER. 





Bee-Keeping in Oregon 


Beg hooyins is a new industry in_ thls 
locality. ery few bees are kept, and they 
are mostly of poor stock and poorly man- 
aged. Many people do not knowthe value 
of bees as fertilizers, of the thousands of 
acres of fruit-trees which are in blossom 
here in the spring. We need more bees 
1ere—many more. 2 My 

[ made an exhibit at our County Fair of 
ail kinds of bee-supplies, honey, both comb 
and extracted, etc. But the part of the ex- 
hibit which was the most valuable and the 
most interesting to the observer was the 





live bee-exhibit: I had a full colony ina 
wire-cage, and showed the people how 
easily bees can be handled, or, rather, how 
they should be handled: movable combs, 
queen-cells, queen, drones, etc., were shown. 
My exhibit was near the entrance of the 
building, and people blockaded theentrance 
in their effort to see the bees and hear the 
lecture, 

I got more orders for full colonies and 
nuclei thanI had in myapiary. Of course, 
this is not a great bee-country, but it is a 
country in which the bee is indispensable. 
All you have to do is to show the fruit-grow- 
ers that this is true, and they are willing to 
start an apiary even though they do not rea- 
lize any direct returns from the bees them- 
selves. JOHN PASHEK. 

. The Dalles, Oreg. 





Cleomella Angustifolia. Plant 


I notice a honey-plant here that is entirely 
new to me, and no one here could give mea 
name for it, so I sent it to Washington, D.C., 
for identification, and they call it Cleomedla 
angustifolia. 

It seems to be a remarkable honey-plant. 
It was in bloom for more than ro weeks dur- 
ing the dry season, and bees worked on it 
freely every morning. The blossom is very 
fragrant, sweet, yellow, and is at the tips of 
the branches. It keeps crowding out a new 
growth and blooming, forming small purse- 
shaped seed pods as the blossoms drop. The 
growth.is much like sweet clover or yellow 
mustard, but forming a larger spreading 
top. Some plants grow 4 feet tall and 3 feet 
across, and an inch through at the butt, and 
very hard. It is an annual, and no stock 
of any kind will eat it. There is but little 
of it here, but it is spreading quite rapidly. 


. 5. HUBBELL. 
Helena, Okla., Oct. 15. 





The Situation in Oregon 


I noticed in the October American Bee 
Journal, page 311, this question; ‘Who is 
Inspector?’ Kindly advise the Oregonian, 
who asked the question, to get in touch with 
Prof. D. F. Wilson, O. A. C., Corvallis, Oreg. 
The Professor is Secretary of the Oregon 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

The Association had a bill before the Leg- 
islature in ror. It was passed by both 
houses, but vetoed by the Governor. .We 
are preparing a new bill, and it was sent to 
me by the Secretary a few days ago for in- 
spection, (lam one of the Directors.) It is 
very similar to the other one, but Iam sure 





the Governor will not veto it this time; 
therefore, we must now try toinfluence the 
Senate and House. A good many of the 
men are new there now. 
HERMAN AHLEKRS, 
Necanium, Oreg., Nov. 6. 





New Method of Transferring 


Is this method new? To transfer from 
box-hives, nail a queen-excluder on the bot- 
tom of an empty super, cut the brood out 
and put it all edgewise in the super. Place 
this on a hive containing one or two frames 
of brood, the balance of the frames full 
sheets of foundation or drawn combs, with 
the bees and the queen. I transferred 50 or 
more in this way the past summer, some- 
times putting 2 colonies in one hive. It 
worked all right. When the brood is all 
hatched, melt up theold‘combs. The Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is surely fine. 

Liberty, Mo. J. F. DIEMER, 


[This is certainly a sure way of transfer- 
ring. Theonly trouble is to have enough 
frames of brood in readiness.—EDITOR. } 





Description of a Bee-Shed 


I have built a bee-house in which to keep 
my bees, built in the form of ashed. It is 22 
feet long, 5 feet high at the back, and 7 at 
the front, and faces the south. It is covered 
with Atlas roofing, and has a 2-foot canopy 
in front with shelf upon which I can place 
light swarms in the spring, so as to easily 
feedthem. The house will hold 42 colonies, 
alltold. Thefrontis left openso that the 
bees can take a flight every warm day. I 
noticed this year that all bees kept in houses 
came through the winter alive and strong. 
My hives areal! packed with forest leaves 
between and behind them, and forest leaves 
in the caps. JEssE H. ROBERTs. 

Watseka, Ill. 


{We prefer the shed with only one slope 
to the one with two slopes, as the former 
gives more sun to the bees in winter.—ED.] 





Another Late Swarm 


In recent issuesof the American Bee Jour- 
nal Mr. Byer and Mr. Eastman have told us 
about late swarms of bees. I hada large 
swarm in the early partof September. The 
swarm was hived ina hive filled partly with 
empty drawn combs and with combs of 
honey taken from extracting supers. The 
swarm was too large for one hive-body, and 
I gave it another filled the same as the first. 
Lately I confined the colony to one hive- 
body for wintering, and will give it all the 
feed it needs. 

f Ihad Mr. Eastman’s October swarm I 
would not let it perish. EDWIN BEVINS. 

Leon, Iowa, Nov. 12. 





Hopes for Bumper Crop in 1913 


My report is very pour. Before my sick- 
ness I had 95 colonies of bees in fine shape, 
but last spring they dwindled down to 37, in 
very weak condition, but they have built up 
nicely this season. have now 45 colonies 
in fine shape for winter, all of good stock 
and I have about 2000 pounds of surplus 
honey. So you see they did well in a 
poor season, andI hope for a bumper crop 
in 1913. White and alsike clovers, also 
sweet, look fine for a crop next season, 

Matteson, lil. . P. WICHERTS. 





An Ontario Report 


The season is backward, and I am not 
through feeding yet. I will be at it a week 
or 10 days longer. Of 725 colonies over 500 
are in shape for wintering, in so far as the 
stores are concerned; so with anything like 
fair weather I will soon clean up the bunch. 
My feeding bill is not as heavy as antici- 
pated, as 6000 pounds will putall the bees 
in good condition. Of course,I mean the 
amount of sugar, not syrup. J. L. BYER 

Mt. Joy, Ont., Oct. 9. 





Looking for Big Things in Vermont 


Mr. ]. E. Crane, of Vermont, the promi- 
nent bee-keeper and inspector, called to see 
mea short time ago. He said he believed 
that whoever had bees in good condition next 
spring would get the largest crop of honey 
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ever got, There certainly never was 
a lotof clover, both alsike and white, 


oee 
suc 

and it doesn’t seem possible that bees could 
go into winter quarters in better condition 


than just now. Hives are well filled with 

young bees. Mr, Craneis not the only bee- 

keeper in this section who expects a bum- 

per crop next year. G. W. FASSETT. 
Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 4. 





Enjoys the Journal 


I enjoy the American Bee Journal im- 
mensely. DuNDAs TODD. 
Victoria, B. C., Oct. 22. 





Has 50 Colonies and Good Crop 


I have kept so colonies of bees for ten 
years with success, getting from 500 to 2000 
pounds per year. This county is not one of 


tho best in the State for honey. I live 11 
miles from the famous Natural Bridge. 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, 
Buena Vista, Va., Oct.3, 





Extra Good Report for Iowa 


My full report for 1912 is 1500 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey from 9 colonies, spring count, 
and increased to 14 by natural eoares. I 
took off the surplus arrangement the last 
week in August and gave them a chance to 
fillup for winter. They are now well sup- 
plied with honey. FRED BECHLY. 

Searsboro, Iowa, Oct. 24. 





Clover Looks Fine 


White clover looks as fine as I ever saw it 
in the fall. I have 37 colonies of bees in fine 
shape for winter. JoHN G. NORTON. 

Macomb, III., Oct. 24. 
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New Jersey Association to Meet 


The New Jersey branch of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold their annual meeting in the Ento- 
mological Building at New Brunswick, 
N. J., on Friday, Dec. 20, 1912. 


PROGRAM—Morninc SEssIon. 


10;30 am.—Address by President, J. 
H. M. Cook, of Essex Falls. 
“Gentle Bees "—Penn G. Snyder, of 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


“Judging Bees ”—Harold Hornor, of 


Philadelphia. 
Question-Box. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1:00 p.m.—“ The Hive in Winter ”— 
Dr. C. D. Cheney, of Hoboken. 


“The Relation of 


the State Ento- 


mologist to the Bee-Keeper ”—Dr. T. 
J. Headlee, of New Brunswick. 


“Bee 


Behavior,” 


illustrated with 


slides, Dr. E. F.-Phillips, of Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


“Management for Comb Honey ”— 
W. Housel, Hampton. 

“The Future of New Jersey Bee- 
Keeping ”—E. G. Carr, of New Egypt. 

Election of officers for 1913. 

Election of delegate to the Nationa! 
Ryals, J. v.—27. | convention at Cincinnati Feb. 12and 13. 





Election of a representative to the 
State Board of Agriculture, at Trenton, 
Jan. 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1913. 

E. G. Carr, Sec. 

J. H. M. Cook, Pres. 





New England Bee-Keepers Please 
Notice 

A convention of bee-keepers of 
Southern New England will be held in - 
Arcanium Hall, 152 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I, Saturday, Dec. 7, 
1912, 2:30 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D. 
C., is to address both sessions. 

ARTHUR C. MILLER, Sec.. 


Wants, Exchanges, Ete. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsofany kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 











BEES AND QUEENS. 
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For SALE— 100 colonies of bees, good con- 
dition. W.F.Stuart, Garden City Kans. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produces and6band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 

3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 








SUPPLIES. 
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For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 


PORE RE NET NET NETS 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans tothe case, good as new, 25 cents 
per case. . H. W. Weber & Co., 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ALUMINUM HIVE NuMBERs 1% in. high, 2c 


each figure; soor more, s6C, postpaid. includ- 
ing brass nails. enry Benke, 


Pleasantville Sta., N. Y. 





ORDER IDEAL winter-cases now, and take 
advantage of 1opercent discount until Dec. 
15, 1912. R. H. Schmidt, 

Rt. 3, Box 200, Sheboygan. Wis. 





BEE-SupPLIEs.— When in need of any, 
write me for prices before buying elsewhere. 
One story 8-frame hive with double cover, 
$1.00 each; 1% story, $1.35 in flat, f. o. b. Wal- 
lace, N. Y. M. C. Silsbee, 

12Ait Rt. 3, Cohocton, N. Y. 


—~~ 














HONEY 
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WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Writeus. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Clover honey of the 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans ato cts. per 
pound. 8Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





CHOICEST THICK RIPE CLOVER HONEY in 
full-weight 60-lb. cansat t1c per pound. Sam- 
ple mailed for 8c. E. W. Brown, 

10Atf Box 17, Willow Springs, Ill. 





Fancy and No.1 white-clover honey $3.50 
and $3.35 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier. _ Robert Gilbert, 

11A2t White Bear Lake, Minn. 





For SALE.—Water White Alfalfa, Light 
Amber Alfalfa, and Amber Fall Honey 
from our own apiaries. Putup in any size 
paszeges. any quantity. Write for prices. 

11At Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 
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WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE.—1% carloads of choice sage 
honey by the can or case. Samples of honey 
and desirable California souvenir free fora 
stamp. C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 


eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i i i li i i i i ll 
CoLORADO BEE-KEEPERS’ DIRECTORY is 

ready. Join the Association ($1.00), and ask 

forcopy. Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo, 











MAKE PuwuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed, Mailed, 25 cents. 

tAty C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 


WANTED —Apiarist or helper who is will- 
ing toinvest $250in apiary. Weallowyou wa- 
ges and percentage of cropas manager. Par- 
ticulars on request. Apiarist, Sawtelle, Cal. 


For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks, 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, Broadwell, Ohio. 











NEw Crop white sweet-clover seed, 4 lbs. 
by mail, prepaid, $1.12; 50 to roo lbs., 15c per 
Ib., hulled; unhulled, 3c less. Alfalfa seed, 
same price. R. L. Snodgrass, 

Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 





WANTED — A manto runz4o0 colonies for 
comb honey, for season of 1913. State salary 
wanted and experience. Everything new. 

F. Smith. Jr. CareofC. B. &. Q. Ry. 
12A3t Cowley, Wyoming 





WHAT HAVE you for established business? 
Arnd Honey & Bee Supply Co., Chicago; can 
be bought cheap for cash, or will exchange 
for what have you? $2500 value. Chance to 
get into established business. 

Fantus Bros., 525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Do You Love SWEETS? 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Did 


He said you can attain to royalty by 
loving sweets. 


“He who knows what SWEETS 
.... are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 











“HOW to come at these ?” 
Aye, there’s the rub. 


How many people miss them! and 
perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. 


Want to know how? 


Send $1.00fora year’s subscription to 


The Guide to Nature 


Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 


It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a 
sweet extractor—in other words, “a 
bee-man” and a naturalist. 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurcicAL and Mepicat treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, IIl. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 








BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid: or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & XY Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Boundin cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
a premium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Pee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. It is fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept up with the progress in this line 
not onlyin his own country but all over the 
world. His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound 
470 pages. Price postpaid $2.00 or with the 
American Bee Journal one year both for $2.75 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much condensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00: or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Irish Bee Guide, by J. G. Digges.—Any one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
manner and methods of bee-keeping in the old 
country, and in Ireland particularly, ought to 
read this book. Price, $1.00, postpaid; or with 
the American Bee Journal for one year, $1.75. 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50 cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


A _Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The author is an experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year, $1.25. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 
BEE 


‘Escape 


\ TIME | AT ALL 
SAVES Honey; AT ALL. 


















MONEY 
Each, 15c; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 


If your dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with Complete Instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
LEWISTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





It 
DO IT NOW. 


CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO. 


This Course is the 


Prof. Campbell and associates. 
It brings results. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you a sample copy of the 


The Campbell Correspondence School 
Scientific Farmer and a catalog of the Correspondence School. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


Has a course of thirty subjects and sixty lessons in Intensive Farming. 


result of thirty years experience and demonstration by 
applies to Irrigation, the humid regions, and the semi-arid country. 








Ibecember, 1912. 

















“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 
Sample Mailed Free 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular Fe. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis," ind. 
859 Massachusetts Avenue. 
VAVATVAVATAVALVAYVAYAY, 


CYNON ANYON ONAN S&S (10M NON 


VAVATVAVATVAVATV AV AV AV AT AT AX AY AY AY, 











Protection Hives 


The best and lowest-priced double-walled hive on the market. This hive has % ma- 
terial in the outer-wall, and is not cheaply constructed of % material, as some other hives on 
the market. Packing or dead-air space, as you prefer. Remember, winter is approaching. 
Get your bees into comfortable quarters before it is here. Send for a catalog. 

Liberal early order discounts allowed. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 
WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


FH 
AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
Write us for further information and samples, : 





























How do you Obtain Yours ? 














THE OLD WAY: By penne your Beeswax. ‘See sure but 
expensive. 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 






























. 


also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 
Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 








Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


‘““‘FALCONER” 


> bars for Fall Discounts—we can save you 


NEW =. 
rAtf ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies. 





New Goods. Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges 


Cull & Williams Co. 
.¢. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. sAtt PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
































PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“NONE BETTER ” 
Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


‘Thirty Years’ Experience 








Perfect sections from young, white, 
kiln dried basswood. White Pine 
Hives and Supers, Excellent Ship- 
ping-Cases, Brood-Frames, Separa- 
tors, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Page - Kenkel 
Manufacturing Co. 


New London, Wis. 














WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible 
typewriter to your friends 
i, and let them see wherein it 
™ excells any $100 Type- 
writer made, if we would 
ns qnete ou Free of One 

Cent of t for you to 
keep forever as your own ? 
Then on a postal card, or 
or in a letter to us, simp! 
say: Mail particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 298 Woodstock, lil. 


BARN ES Machinery 


tyne. L Parent, of Chari- 
says: “We cut with one 






















EVERY BEE-KEEPER KNOWS 
The Worth of A Good Queen 


Knows the worth of a good strain of bees 
and also knows how worthless is a poor 
queen and inferior bees. Try our strain of 
three-banded Italians, they will not disap- 
point you. Tested queen, $1.00 each; Un- 
tested, 75c; $7.00 per doz. No disease Send 
for price-list. oAtf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 


Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Remainder of season Golden Tested Queens 
90c each; Untested, 60c each. Strictly no 
disease, Safe arrival and perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


R. 0. COX, Box 8, GARLAND, ALA. 
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Honey Anp (© BEEswax~ 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Sales of honey during 
November, up to this writing, have been of 
large volume, and yet the market is well 
supplied. Prices on No. 1 white comb range 
from 15@16c per lb.; A No.1 to fancy, 17@18c 
per lb.; No. 2 white, 10o@rzc per Ib.: No. 1 to 
fancy amber, 13@1sc perlb. Dark and out of 
condition lots difficult to place at o@roc per 
lb. Extracted honey in new cans and cases, 
white clover and linden. brings from 9@10c 
per lb. Amber grades, 7@8c per lb. Bees- 


wax, 30@32c per lb. 
. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 16.—Fancy white sells 
at18c in 1o-case lots; No.1 white tc less; 
amber comb is in slow demand and at lower 
figures. Best extracted sells at 11@12c in 
s-gallon cans. There is an excessive de- 
mand for comb honey, but very little is now 
being offered by producers, and it is sur- 
mised that some are holding for higher 
prices, but at higher prices the demand 
would cease. Beeswaxis in good demand, 
and producers are being paid 30c per lb, 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Los ANGELES. Nov. 15.—There is only a 
small quantity of honey onthe Coast unsold, 
but it should move out rapidly, as it can be 
bought at very reasonable prices, consider- 
ing that the market is bare of white and 
water-white sage honey. Wequote: Light 
amber sage, 6%c per lb.: light amber alfalfa, 
6c per |b.; white to water-white alfalfa, 7@- 
74cper lb, Allf. o. b. Coast, dollar freight 
rate by rail. : 

Light amber sage, 6%@6%c per lb.; f. o. b. 
Steamer San Diego, with 6o0c freight rate to 








New York. Honey has been moving forward 
steadily, and the indications are that stocks 
will be practically exhausted long before 
any new honey is available. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 22.—It seems that fruit 
and preserves have full sway of the market 
at the present time, owing to the low prices 
of these commodities, thus making the de- 
mand for honey suffer. However, we are 
selling fancy comb honey at $3.75@$4 00 a case. 
Our best grade of extracted honey in 60-lb. 
cans we are selling at 8%@10c a lb,, and am- 
ber honey in barrels at 6%@8c, according to 
the quality and quantity purchased. For 
choice, bright yellow beeswax we are today 
paying 28c a pound delivered here, 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


KansAs City, Mo., Nov. 18.—The supply of 
both comb and extracted honey is large; the 
demand fair, We quote: No. 1white comb, 
24 section cases. $3.25; No. 2, $3.00; No. 1am- 
ber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.75. Extracted, white, per 
lb., 8%@oc. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


BosTON, Nov. 22.—Fkancy white comb hon- 
ey, 16@17 per lb.; No. 1, 5@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@roc;_ am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—The demand for 
comb honey has not been so marked, al- 
though plenty has been offered, and the 
prices are as follows: Fancy No. 1, 15@16c; 
No. 2, 13%@14%c; dark comb, 11@12c; water- 
white extracted, 8@8'c; light amber, 7#@8c 





per lb; amber, 6@7%c; lower grades, s@6c 
Beeswax. 27@30c for nice yellow wax, and 
23@26c for dark. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 18.— The démand for 
comb and extracted honey is fair, with a 
good supply. No, 1 white comb honey sell- 
ing in large lots at $3.60 per case, 24 sections: 
there is no demand for off grades. White 
extracted honey in 60-lb. cans is selling from 
9%@10c. Light amber in barrels from 7@7%c; 
in 60-lb. cans from 8@8%c. Beeswax in fair 
demand, selling at $33 per hundred. 

he above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


_ NEW York, Nov. 18.—-Comb honey keeps 
in fair demand for all grades at unchanging 
prices. The various grades of white honey 
are still coming in, while buckwheat seems 
to be extremely short. Extracted honey is 
in fair demand, with suffiient supplies of all 
grades except California white sage, which 
seems to be scarce this season. Prices run 
the same. Beeswax quiet at 30@atc. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


———— 


Engravings used in American Bee Journal 
are made by the 


PONTIAC ENGRAVING 
Ags COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS 


Half Tones and Zinc Etchings—Wood 
Engraving—Wax Engraving Electrotyping 
542 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 











Crown Bone Cutfer 
Best 


ga hens cut green bone 
and get moreeggs. Witha 

Crown Bone Cutter you 

can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry, 
Send tt once for free catalogue. 











their territory promptly. 
shipments. 


Next season promises a bumper crop for bee-keepers. 
siderable advantage in getting your season’s supplies early. 
can have special attention given to particular items. You get the goods early and can put them up at your 
leisure at odd moments thereby saving the expense of extra help. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


For cash with orders we offer four percent in December, 
three percent in January, and two percent in February. 


This is The Time 
Root’s Bee Supplies 


Besides the actual cash saving there is con- 
Orders reaching us during the next few weeks 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Root’s goods may be secured from most of the large distributing centers. Complete stocks are always 
on hand at our branch offices and: our jobbers aim to carry as large a line as possible to serve bee-keepers in 
Any special items not in stock will be ordered from the factory to come in carload 


THE STOCK 


The well known quality of Root’s goods hardly needs mention here. 


We are not content with making 


supplies “good enough.” They must be just right and a little better than necessary to answer the requirements 
of our standard. Hives, frames, and sections are uniformly acurately cut and finely finished. From the ma- 
chine shop to the packing and shipping room every detail is carefully cared for to ensure the entire satisfaction 
of every customer. Extractors, smokers, honey-knives, veils, gloves, honey-tanks, every thing used in the 
smallest yard or the largest apiary is here ready for your use. Honey labels, letter heads cards, etc., used by 
bee keepers made to your order promptly. Special catalog for these on request. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office and Factory Medina, Ohio. 




















4 Percent Discount 


ON ALL 


“falcon” BEE-SUPPLIES DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


Mr. Bee-Keeper, how are your bee-supplies for the coming season? Better look up your requirements 
for next season, and take the advantage of this discount. Don’t delay your order until next spring when you 
need them at once. Now is the proper time to look after this matter; don’t let it slip your mind and think 
there is plenty of time, for there isn’t. Ifyou wait until the last minute it might mean a big loss; while, on 
the other hand, it would probably mean a nice profit. 


Look around at the various apiaries and you will notice it isn’t the fellow who waits until the last minute 
that’s making bee-keeping pay, but, it’s the wide-awake bee-keeper. 


We can give all orders prompt attention. We guarantee entire satisfaction. A trial will convince you. 
Dealers Everywhere Red Catalog Postpaid 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good bee-hives come from 








RMR MMMM MRRA MMMM RRR | We Make a Specialty of 
. Manufacturing 
Section Honey Extractor 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF HONEY FROM Ss E Cc T i Oo N & 


Th the Fi in th — 
UNFINISHED SECTIONS Sy ore The Finest sn the Lend 


None Better. 
- . Our Prices will make y ile. W t 
All of the extractor is made of metal and well finish- ‘SUR BE Te, me owes 
edso as to be strong and durable. It is in facta 


to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
Baby Extractor. Suited exactly to the use of the producer eh B sells them at our 
who has many sections which he is unable to market and which he 2 
wishes to use as bait sections the following season. Total weight of 
the extractor boxed is 10 pounds. It will come cheaply by express. 
Price for the reversible style $4.50. Price for the non-reversible $3.00. 
Section Uncapping Knife - 50c. Address all orders to 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 
A. H. OPFER, 6259 Patterson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
PREMERA RRR 
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Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 


queens above the usual standard; bet- 
en nessee= re ter let us book your orders now. 


Tested queens in March; untested, 


nF eh De 
40 years’ experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-band Italians Only 


I am at last up with all contracts, and can fill or- A 0 id A S ah a 
ders by return mail—two to five dozen daily. 

Prices for remainder of season— res. .ecssene anette 
Untested, one for 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Tested, A table delicacy that has no equal, | 
double these prices. The very best BREEDER, $10.00 ; The strongest health-germs in Nature. 
Select Breeder, $5.00. Made from Honey& Water 

= * In any kitchen, at any hour, at a cost of 
John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. | 222122 salen Paces nde 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Cc. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 
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DON’T WORRY 


About Keeping Your Colonies Warm 


Be safe anduse §¢hamu Patent Roller Entrance Hive s0tTom 


Protects against robber aa we Pa ot , ' Allows feeding in a 
bees ; allows breeding up dn ~~ mal Pe. %@ honey-dearth; controls 
in early spring; controls ’ the are eae 

ig Y ensures the best mating 
east changes oe of Queens; closes the 
amount of ventilation 


WA entrance so as to allow 
to suit the season. ‘y moving. 


PA 


Serves the purpose of drone-trap, feeder, bottom board, entrance-block—and does the work in- 
finitely better. Makes Bee-keeping pleasant as:well as profitable for either amateur or professional 


“The improved bottom-boards will do all the inveutor claims and more.” 
J. W. Ware, Puyallup, Washington 


PRICES: $2.00 F. O. B. Liverpool, New York, for the eight-frame size. 
" $2.50 F. O. B. Liverpool, New York, for the ten-frame size. 


Ask for descriptive booklet, and send all orders to 


DR. CHAS. G. SCHAMU, - - LIVERPOOL, N.Y. £ 
HEMMER eae 


The Best Time 


To Buy Supplies 


HE season just past has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a 

honey-flow BEFORE it comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are that the greater 

part of the crop will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a 

little early now to think of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is. just the time to 
order goods for next season. 


We are beginning now to replenish our stocks.. We shall have carload orders coming from the factory 
very often for the next few weeks.: Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here 
and at the factory, and you may have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation 
charges. Regular stock will come straight to you from our warehouse in unbroken packages, and you can 
put the goods together in your odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 

Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—six percent for cash orders sent in Octo- 
ber, the discount diminishing one per cent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a con- 
siderable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 
as yet has been announced, and you may, therefore order from your present catalog. If your catalog has been 
mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 

If your season’s crop of honey is not yet-disposed of, we can give you a good price and handle it 
promptly. Send samples of extracted and full information as to containers, flavor, quantity, price, etc. We 
also handle comb honey. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, - - - - 
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